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I CONSIDER AN HUMAN SOUL WITHOUT EDV- 
CATION, LIKE MARBLE IN THE QUARRY, 
WHICH SHEWS NONE OF ITS INHERENT 
BEAUTIES TILL THE SKILL OF THE POLISHER 
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SURFACE SHINE, AND DISCOVERS EVERY 
ORNAMENTAL CLOUD, SPOT AND VEIN THAT 
RUNS THRO' THE BODY OF IT. EDUCATION, 
AFTER THE SAME MANNER, WHEN IT WORKS 
UPON A NOBLE MIND, DRAWS OUT TO VIEW 
EVERY LATENT VIRTUE AND PERFECTION, 
WHICH WITHOUT SUCH HELPS ARE NEVER 
ABLE TO MAKE THEIR APPEARANCE. 
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HE next great point of importance 
to your future happineſs, my dear, 
is what your parents have, doubtleſs, been 
continually attentive to from your infancy, 
as it is impoſſible to undertake it too early 
II mean the due Regulation of your 
Temper. Though you are in a great mea- 
ſure indebted to their forming hands for 
whatever is good in it, you are ſenſible, no 
doubt, as every human -creature is, of 
 propenlities to ſome infirmity of temper 
* which it muſt now be your own care to 
correct and ſubdue ;—otherwiſe the pains 
that have hitherto been taken with you 
may all become fruitleſs : and, when you 
Are your own nen, you may relapſe 
into 
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into thoſe faults, which were originally in 
your nature, and which will require to be 
diligently watched and kept under, thro' 


5 the whole courſe of your life. 


If you conſider, that the conſtant tenor 
of the Goſpel precepts is to promote love, 
peace, and good-will amongſt men, you 
will not doubt that the cultivation of an 


amiable diſpoſition is a great part of your 


religious duty: ſince nothing leads more 
directly to the breach of charity, and to 
the injury and moleſtation of our fellow- 
creatures, than the indulgence of an il! 
temper. —Do not therefore think lightly 
of the offences you may commit, for want 
of a due command over it; or ſuppoſe 
yourſelf reſponſible for them to your 
fellow creatures only; but be aſſured, you 


muſt give a ſtrict account of them all to 
the Supreme Governor of the world, who 


has made this a great part of your ay 
pointed trial upon earth. 

A woman, bred up in a religious man- 
ner, placed above the reach of want, and 


| - out of the way of ſordid or ſcandalous 
| | fy vices, 
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vices, can have but few temptations to 
the flagrant breach of the Divine Laws. 
It particularly concerns her, therefore, to 
underſtand them in their ſull import, and 
to conſider, how far ſhe treſpaſſes againſt 
them, by ſuch actions as appear trivial, 
when compared with murder, adultery, 
and theft, but which become of very 


great importance, by being frequently 
repeated, and occurring in the daily tranſ- 


actions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of a wo- 
man muſt be of a private and domeſtic 
kind,— Within the circle of her own fa- 
mily and dependants lies her ſphere of 
action the ſcene of almoſt all thoſe taſks 
and trials, which muſt determine her cha- 
racter and her fate, both here, and here- 
after. — Reflect, for a moment, how 
much the happineſs of her huſband, chil- 
dren, and fervants, muſt depend on her 
temper, and you will ſee that the greateſt 
good or evil, which ſhe ever may have in 
her power to do, may ariſe from her cor- 
recting or indulging its infirmities. 


F Though 
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Though I wiſh the principle of duty 
towards God to be your ruling motive in 
the exerciſe of every virtue, yet, as hu- 
man nature ſtands in need of all poſſible 
helps, let us not forget how eſſential it is 
to preſent happineſs, and to the enjoyment 
of this life, to cultivate ſuch a temper as 
is indiſpenſably requiſite to the attainment 
of higher felicity in the life to come.— 
The greateſt outward bleſſings cannot af- 
ford enjoyment to a mind ruffled and yn- 
eaſy within itſelf. —A fit of ill humour 
will ſpall the fineſt entertainment, and is 

as real a torment as the rmoſt painful diſ- 
eaſe. Another unavoidable conſequence 
of ill temper is the diſlike and averſion of 
all who are witneſſes to it, and, perhaps, 
the deep and laſting reſentment of thoſe 
who ſuffer from its effects. We all, from 
ſocial or ſelf-love, | earneſtly deſire the 
eſteem and affection of our fellow crea- 
tures - and our condition makes them fo 
neceſſary to us, that the wretch, who has 
Forfeited them, muſt feel himſelf deſolate 
and * deprived of all the beſt 
enjoyments 


\ 
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enjoyments and comforts the world can 1 
afford, and given up to his inward-miſery, 
unpitied and ſcorned.— But this never 
can be tlie fate of a good-natured perſon: 
whatever faults he may have, they will 
be treated with lenity he will find an 
advocate in every human heart his er- 
rors will be lamented rather than abhor- 
red, and his virtues will be viewed in the 
faireſt point of light: — His good humour, 

without the help of great talents or ac- 
quirements, will make his compatiy.prefe- 
rable to that of.the moſt brilliant genius, 
in whom this quality is wanting: —in 
ſhort, it is almoſt impoſſible that you can 
be ſincerely beloved by any body, without 
this engaging property, whatever other 
excellencies you may poſſeſs; but, with it, 
you will ſcarcely fail of finding ſome 
friends and favourers, even though y ou 
ſhould be deſtitute of e every other 
prices ao 
Perhaps you will ti, all this is very 
true, but our tempers are not in our 
* own power — we are made with dif- 
F2 «ferent 
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<« ferent diſpoſitions, and, if mine be not 
amiable, it is rather my unhappineſs 
than my fault.“ — This, my dear, is 
bY commonly ſaid by thoſe who will not take 
the trouble to correct themſelves. —Yet, 
be aſſured, it is a, deluſion, and will not 
nit in our juſtification before Him, 

ho knoweth whereof we are made,” 
and of what we are capable. — lt is true, 
we are not all equally happy in our diſpoſi- 
tions but human virtue conſiſts in che- 
riſning and cultivating every good inclina- 
tion, and ſabduing every propenſity to 
evil. —If you had been born with a bad 
temper, it might have been made a good 
one, at leaſt with regard to its outward 


effects, by education, reaſon, and princi- 


and, though you are ſo happy as 
to have a good one while young, do not 


ſuppoſe it will always continue fo, if yon 
veglect to maintain a proper command 


over it. — Power, ſickneſs, diſapoint- 
ments, or. worldly cares, may corrupt and 
embitter the fineſt diſpoſition, if they 
they are not counteracted by., reaſon and 
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It is obſerved that every temper. is in- 
elined, in ſome degree, either to paſſion, 
peeviſhneſs, or obſtinacy. Many are ſo 
unfortunate as to be inclined to each of 
the three in turn: it is neceſſary there- 
fore to watch the bent of our nature, and 
to apply the proper remedies for the infir- 
mity to which we are moſt liable. With 
regard to the firſt, it is ſo injurious to ſo- 


eiety, and ſo odious in irfelf, eſpecially in 


the female character, that one ſhould 
think ſhame alone would be ſufficient to 
preſerve young woman from giving way 
to it for it is as unbecoming her character 
to be betrayed into ill behaviour by paſſion 
as by intoxication, and ſhe ought to he 
aſhamed of one, as much as of the other. 
—Gentlene(s, meekneſs, and patience;. 
are her particular diſtinctions, and an en- 
raged woman is one of wy moſt nn 
ſights in nature. 

It is plain, ems experience; that the 
moſt paſſionate people can command 
themſelves, when they have a motive ſuf- 


ag ſtrong—ſuch as the preſence of 


F hs thoſe: 
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thoſs they fear, or to whom they particu- 
larly deſire to recommend themſelyes :— 


it is therefore no excuſe to perſons, whom 
you have injured by unkind reproaches, 


and unjuſt aſperſions, to tell them you 


was in a paſſion:— the allowing yourſelf 
to ſpeak to them in paſſion, is a proof of 
an inſolent diſreſpect, which the meaneſt 
of your fellow creatures would have a 
right to reſent When once you find 
yourſelf heated ſo far as to deſire to ſay 
what you know would be provoking and 
wounding to another, you ſhould imme- 
diately reſolve rather to be ſilent, or to 
quit the room, than to give utterance to 
any thing dictated by fo bad an inclina- 
tion.— Be aſſured, you are then unfit to 
reaſon or to reprove, or to hear | reaſon 


from others. It is therefore your part 


to retire from ſuch an occaſion. of fin; 
and wait till you are cool, before you pre- 


ſume to judge of what has paſſed —By 


accuſtoming yourſelf thus to conquer and 
diſappoint: your anger, you will by de- 
grees find it grow weak and manageable, 
9 g 1 ſo 


N 
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ſo as.to leave your reaſon at liberty ;— 
You will be able to reſtrain your tougue 
from evil, and your looks and geſtures 


from all expreſſions of viglence and ill- 


will. Pride, which produces ſo many 
evils in the human mind, is the great 
ſource of paſſion.—Whoever cultivates 
m himſelf a proper humility, a due ſenſe 
of his own faults and inſufficiencies, and 
adue reſpect for others, will find but ſmall 
temptation to violent or unreaſonable 
anger. 

In the caſe of real 1 injuries, which juſ⸗ 
tiky and call for reſentment, there is a 
noble and generous kind of anger, a pro- 
per and neceſſary part of our nature, 
which has nothing in it ſinful or degrad- 
ing. -I would not wiſh you inſenſible to 
this; for the perſon, who feels not an in- 
jury, muſt be incapable of being properly 
affected by benefits. With thoſe, who 


treat you ill without provocation, you 


ought to maintain your own dignity.— 
But, in order to do this, whilſt you ſnew 


a ſenſe of their improper behaviour, you 
F4 muſt 
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muſt preſerve calmneſs, and even good 
breeding—and thereby convince them 
of the impotence as well as injuſtice of 
their malice. You muſt alſo weigh every 
circurnſtance with candour and charity, 
and conſider whether your ſhewing the re- 
ſentment deſerved may not produce ill 
conſequences to innocent perſons—as is 
almoſt-always the caſe in family quarrels 
ad whether it may not occaſion the 
breach of ſome duty, or neceſſary con- 
nection, to which you ought to ſacrifice 
even your juſt reſentments.— Above all 
things, take care that a particular offence 
to you does not make you unjuſt to the 
general character of the offending perſon. 
— Generous anger does not preclude 
eſteem from what ever is really eſtimable, 
nor does it deſtroy good-will to the perſon 
of its object: lt even infpires the deſire 
of overcoming him by benefits—and 
' wiſhes to inflict no other puniſhment than 


the tegret of having injured one, who de- 


ſerved his kindneſs: it is always pla- 
cable, and ready to be reconciled, as ſoun 
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as the offender is convinced of his error; 
nor can any ſubſequent injury provoke 


it to recur to paſt diſobligations, which 
had been once forgiven. But it is perhaps 


unneceſſary to give rules in this cals:— 
The conſciouſneſs. of injured innocence 
naturally. produces dignity, and uſually 
prevents exceſs of anger. Our paſſion is 
moſt unruly, when we are conſciqus. of 
blame, and when we apprehend: that we 
have laid ourſelves open to contempt.— 
Where we know we have been wrong, 
the leaſt injuſtice in the degree of blame 
imputed to us, exoites our bittereſt reſent-- 
ment; where we know ourſelves faultleſs, 
the ſharpeſt accuſation excites pity or con · 
tempt, rather than rage. — Whenever: 
therefore you feel yourſelf very angry, 
ſuſpect yourſelf to be in the wrong, and 
reſolve to ſtand the deciſion of your on 
conſcience before you caſt upon another 
the puniſument which is perhaps due to 
yourſelf.— This ſelf. examination will at: 
leaſt give you time to cool, and, if you 
are. juſt; will diſpoſe you to balance your. 
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own wrong with that of your antagoniſt, 
and to ſettle _ account NOTE ne on 
equal terms. 1 

Peeviſnneſs, n not t fo vithent's and 


fatab in its immediate effects, is ſtill more 
unamiable than paſſion, and, if poſlible, 


more deſtructive of happineſs, in as much 


as it operates more continually. — 
Though the fretful man injures us leſs, 


he diſguſts us more than the paſſionate 


one becauſe he betrays a low and little 
mind, intent on trifles, and engroſſed by 
a paltry ſelf love, which knows not how 
to bear the very apprehenſion of any in- 
convenience. Ir is ſelf love then, which 

ve muſt combat, when we find ourſelves 
aſſaulted by this infirmity ; ; and, by vo- 


luntarily enduring inconveniencies, we 


ſhall habituate ourſelves to bear them 


with eaſe; and good-humour, when occa- 
ſioned by others. — Perhaps this is the 


beſt kind of religious mortification, as the 
chief end of denying ourſelves any inno- 


cent indulgences muſt be to acquire a ha- 


bit of command over our paſſions and in- 
10 a clinaugns, 
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clinations, particularly ſuch as are likely 
to. lead us into evil. — Another method 
of conquering this enemy, is to abſtract 
our minds from that attention to trifling 
circumſtances, which uſually creates this 
uneaſineſs. — Thoſe who are engaged in 
high and important perſuits, are very 
little affected by ſmall inconveniencies. 
—The man whoſe head. is full of ſtudious 
thought, or whoſe heart is full of care, 
will eat his dinner without knowing whe- 
ther it was well or ill dreſſed, or whether 
it was ſerved punctually at the hour or 
not: and though abſence from the com- 


mon things of life is far from deſirable 


— eſpecially in a woman — yet too mi- 
nute and anxious an. attention to them 
ſeldom fails to produce a teazing, mean, 

and fretfal diſpoſition. — I would there- 

fore wiſh, your mind to have always ſome 
objects in perſuit worthy of it, that it 
may not be engroſſed by ſuch as are in 


themſelves ſcarce worth a moment's anxi- 


ety.—lt is chiefly in the decline of life, 


when amuſements fail, and when the 
more 
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more importunate: paſſions ſubſide, that 


this infirmity 18 obſerved to grow upon us 


- and perhaps it will ſeldom fail to do fo, 


unleſs carefully watched and counteract- 


ed by reaſon. —We muſt then endeavour 
to ſubſtitute ſome perſuits in the place 
of thoſe, which can only engage us in the 
beginning of our courſe, —The perſuit of 
glory and happineſs in another life, by 
every means of improving and exalting 
our own minds, becomes more and more 
intereſting to us, the nearer we draw to 
the'end of all ſublunary enjoyments. — 
Reading, reffection, rational converſa- 


tion, and, above all, converſing with 


God, by prayer and meditation, may pre- 
ferve us from taking that anxious intereſt 

in the little comforts and conveniencies 
of our remaining days, which uſually 


gives birth to fo much fretfulneſs in old 
people. But though the aged and infirm 


are moft liable to this evil - and they 
alone are to be pitied for it—yet we 
ſometimes ſee the young, the healthy; 
on. thoſe: who enjoy moſt outward bleſ- 

loge, 
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ſings, inexcuſably guilty of it.— The- 

ſmalleſt diſappointment” in pleaſare, or 
difficulty in the moſt trifling employment, 
will put wilful young people out of tem- 
per, and their very amuſements frequent- 
ly becomes ſources of vexation and pee- 
viſhneſs, — How often have I ſeen a girl, 
preparing for a ball, or ſome other pub- 
lic appearance — unable to ſatisfy her: 
own vanity — fret over every ornament” 
ſhe put on, quarrel with her maid, with 
her clothes, her hair; and growing (ill 
more unloyely as ſhe grew more croſs, be. 
ready to fight with her looking-glaſs for 
not making her as handſome as ſhe wiſhed' 
to be.—She did not confider that the 
traces of this ilk humour on her counte- 
nance would be a greater diſadvantage to 
her appearance than any defect in her 
dreſs —or even than the plaineſt features 
enlivened by joy and good humour. 
There is a degree of reſignation neceſfary 
even to the enjoyment of pleaſure; „ve 
muſt be ready and willing to give up 


{ome part of what we could*with for, be- 
fore. 
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fore we can enjoy that which is indulged 


to us. — I have no doubt that ſhe, who 
frets all the while ſhe is dreſling for an aſ- 
ſembly, will ſuffer till greater uneaſineſs 
when ſhe is there. — The fame craving 
reſtleſs vanity will there endure a thouſand 
mortifications, which, in the midſt of 
ſeeming, pleaſure, will ſecretly. corrode 
her heart; —whilſt the meek and hum- 
blegenerally find more gratification than 
they expected, and return home pleaſed 
and enlivened from every ſcene of amuſe- 
ment, though they could have ſtaid away 
from it with 2 eaſe and content- 
ment. on 
Sullenneſs, or obſtinacy,. is 8 a 
worſe fault of temper than either of the 
former — and, if indulged, may end in 
the moſt fatal extremes of ſtubborn melan- 
choly, malice, and revenge. The reſent- 
ment <8: inſtead of being expreſſed,, 
is nurſed in ſecret, and continually aggra- 
vated by the imagination, will, in time, 
become the ruling paſſion ; — and then, 


how horrible i be hi caſe, whoſe king 
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and pleaſurable affections are all ſwallow- 
ed up by the tormenting as well as deteſta- 
ble ſentiments of hatred and revenge 
« Admoniſn thy friend, peradventure 
he hath not done it: or if he hath; that 
he do it no more. — Admoniſh thy 
friend, peradventure he hath not ſaid 
it: or if he hath, that he ſpeak it not 
„again. - Brood not over a reſentment, 
which perhaps was at firſt ill grounded, 
and which is undoubtedly heightened by 
an heated imagination. — But, when you 
have firſt ſubdued your own temper, fo as 
to be able to ſpeak. calmly, reaſonably, and 
kindly, then expoſtulate with the perſon 
you: ſuppoſe to be in fault — hear what 
ſhe has to ſay; — and either reconcile 
yourſelf to her, or quiet your mind under 
the injury, by the principle of Chriſtian 
charity. — But if it ſhould appear that 
you yourſelf have been moſt to blame, 
or if. you have been in an error, acknow- 

e it 1 and Nane 11 if you 


14 Regie xix. 13. | 
feel 
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feel any reluctance to do ſo, be certain 
that it ariſes from pride, to conquer 
which is an abſolute duty. A.ſoft 

*-anſwer turneth away wrath,” and a 
generous confeſſion oftentimes more than 
atones for the fault which requires it. 
— Truth and juſtice demand that we 
ſhould acknowledge conviction, as ſoon as 
we feel it - and not maintain an errone- 
ous opinion, or juſtify wrong conduct, 
merely from the falſe ſhame of confeſſing 
our paſt ignorance.— A. falſe ſhame it un- 


doubtedly is, and as impolitic. as unjuſt, 


ſince, your error is already ſeen by thoſe 
who endeavour” to ſer. you right; but 
your conviction, and the candour and 
generoſity of owning it freely, may ſtill: 


mendation of yau to the perſon with 


whom you diſputed. With a diſpoſition 


ſtrongly incl to ſullenneſs, or obſtina- 
cy; this muſt be a very painful exertion; 


and to make a perfect conqueſt over 


yourfelf at once, may perhaps appear im- 
practicable, whilſt che zeal bf ſelf. juſtifi⸗ 
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cation, and the abhorrence of blame, are 
ſtrong upon you. But if you are ſo un- 
happy as to. yield to your infirmity, at the 
time, do not let this diſcourage you from 
rene wing your efforts. —Your mind will 
gain ſtrength from the conteſt, and your 
internal enemy will by degrees be forced 
to give ground. Be not afraid to revive 
the ſubject, as ſoon as you find yourſelf 
able to ſubdue your temper; and then 
frankly lay open the conflict you ſuſtained 
at the time by this you will make all 
the amends, in your power for your fault, 
and will certainly change the diſguſt you 
had given into pity at leaſt, if not admira- 
tion. Nothing is more endearing than 
fuch a confeſſion :—and you will find 
ſuch a fatisfaction in your own conſciouſ- 
neſs; and in the renewet tenderneſs and 
eſteem you wilkgain from the perſon con- 
cerned, that your taſk for the future will 
be made more eaſy, and your reluctance 
to be convinced, will on every occalion 

Kan leſs and leſs, 
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- The love of truth, and a real deſire of 


improvement, ought to be the only mo- 
tives of argumentation — and, where 
. . theſe are ſincere, no difficulty can be 

made of embracing the truth, as ſoon as 
it is perceived. — But, in fact, people 
oftener diſpute from vanity and pride, 
which make it a grievous mortification to 
allow that we are the wiſer for what we 


have heard from another.—To receive 


advice, reproof, and inſtruction, proper- 
ly, is the ſureſt ſign of a ſincere and hum- 
ple heart — and ſhews a greatneſs of 
mind, which commands our reſpect and 
reverence, while it appears ſo willingly 
to yield to us the ſuperiority. 
| Obſerve, notwithſtanding, that I do not 
wiſh you to hear of your faults. without 
pain: — Such an, indifference would af- 


ford ſmall hopes of amendment. — 
Shame and remorſe are the firſt ſteps to 


true repentance—yet we ſhould be will- 
ing to bear this pain, and thankful to the 
kind hand that inflicts it for our good. 


Nor muſt we, by ſullen ſilence un- 
der 
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der it, leave our kind phyſician in doubt, 


whether the operation has taken effect or 
not, or whether it has not added another 
malady, inſtead of curing the firſt —You 
muſt conſider, that thoſe who tell you of 
your faults, if they do it from motives of 
kindneſs and not of malice, exert their 
friendſhip in a painful office, which muſt 
have coſt them as great an effort, as it 
can be to you to acknowledge the ſervice, 
and, if you refuſe this encouragetnent, 
you cannot expect that any one, who is 
not abſolutely obliged to it by duty, will 
a ſecond time undertake ſuch an ill- re- 
quited trouble. What a loſs would this 
be to ydurſelf - how difficult would be 
our progreſs to that degree of perfection 
which is neceſſary to our happineſs, was 
it not for the aſſiſtance we receive from 
each other this certainly is one of the 
means of grace held out to us by our 
merciful judge - and, if we reject it, we 
are anſwerable for all the miſcarriages we 
may fall into for want of it. 
I know not, whether that ſtrange ca- 
price, that inequality of taſte and beha- 
viour, 
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viour, ſo commonly attributed to our ſex; 
may be properly called a fault of temper 
as it ſeems not to be connected with; 
or ariſing from our animal frame, but to 


be rather the fruit of our own ſelf. indul- 


gence, degenerating by degrees into ſuch 
a wantonneſs of will as knows not how to 
pleaſe itſelf. — When inſtead. of regulat- 
ing our actions by reaſon and principle, 


we ſuffer ourſelves to be guided by every 


flight and momentary. impulſe of inclina- 
tion, we ſhall, doubtleſs, appear ſo va- 
mable and inconſtant, that nobody can 


gueſs, by our behaviour to-day, what may 
be expected from us to-morrow ;—nor 


can we ourſelves tell whether what we de. 
lighted in a week ago, wilb now afford us 
the leaſt degree of pleaſure. It is in vain: 
for others to attempt to pleaſe us—we 


cannot pleaſe ourſelves, though all we wiſn 
for: waits our choice: and thus does a ca- 


pricious woman become - ſick of her- 
„ ſelf}, through very ſelfiſhneſs.” — And, 
when this is the caſe, it is eaſy to judge 


dow n others muſt, be af her, and how 


contemꝑtible 
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contemptible and diſguſting ſhe muſt ap- 


pear.— This wretched ſtate is the uſual 


conſequence of power and flattery. May 


my dear child never meet with the 

tation of that exceſſive and ill judged in- 
dulgence from a huſband; which ſhe has 
happily: eſcaped from her parents, and 
which ſeldom fails to reduce a woman to 
the miſerable condition of an humoured 
child, always unhappy from having no- 
body's will to ſtudy but its own; — The 
inſolence of ſuch demands for yourſelf, 
and ſuch diſregard to the choice and incli- 
nations of others, can ſeldom fail to make 
you as many enemies as therk are perſons 
obliged to bear with your humours 
whilſt a compliant, reaſonable and con- 
tented diſpoſition, would render you hap- 
py in yourſelf, and beloved by all your 


companions particularly hy thoſe, who, 


live conſtantly with you; and, of hat 
conſequence this is to your happinels, a 
moment's reflection will convince you. 
Family friendſhips are friendſhips made 
for us, if I may ſo ſpeak, by God 1575 
{el 
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ſelf. With kindeſt intentions, he has 
knit the bands of family love, by indiſ. 
ble duties; - and wretched are they 


who have burſt them aſunder by violence 


and ill- will, or worn them out by conſtant 
little diſobligations, and by the want of 
that attention to pleaſe, which the pre- 
ſence of a ſtranger always inſpires, but 
which is often ſo ſhamefully n eglected to- 
wards thoſe, whom it is welk our duty 
and intereſt to pleaſe. May you, my 
dear, be wiſe enough to ſee that every 
faculty of entertainment, every engaging 


qualification, which you poſſeſs, i is exert- 
ed to the beſt advantage for thoſe, whoſe 


love is of moſt importance to you—for 


thoſe who live under the ſame roof, and 
with whom you are connected for life, 
either by the ties of blood, or by the ſtill 


more ſacred obligations of a voluntary 


engagement. 
To make you the delight and darling 
of your family, ſomething more is re- 
quired than barely to be exempt from ill 


per and troubleſome humours. —The 
ſincere 
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ſincere and genuine (miles of complacency 
and love, muſt adorn your countenance. 
— That ready compliance, that alertneſs 
to aſſiſt and oblige, which demonſtrates 
true affection, muſt animate your beha- 
viour, and endear your moſt common 
actions. Politeneſs muſt accompany your 
greateſt familiarities, and reſtrain you 
from every thing that is really offenſive, 
or which can give a moment's uneceſſary 
pain. Converſation, which is ſo apt to 
grow dull and inſipid in families, nay, in 
ſome to be almoſt wholly laid aſide, muſt 
be cultivated with frankneſs and open- 
neſs of friendſhip, and by the mutual com. 
munication of whatever may conduce to 
the improvement or innocent entertain. 
ment of each other. | 
Reading, whether apart or in common, 
will furniſh uſeful and pleaſing ſubjefts— 
and the ſprightlineſs of youth will natu- 
rally infpire harmleſs mirth and native 
humour, if encouraged by a mutual deſire 
of diverting each other, and making the 
DOurs paſs agreeably in your own houſe : 
every 
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—every amuſement that offers will be 
heightened by the participation of theſe 


dear companions, and by talking over 


every incident together, and every object 
of pleaſure.—If you have any acquired 
talent of entertainment, ſuch as muſic, 
painting, or the like, your own family 
are thoſe before whom you ſhould moſt 
wiſh to excel, and for whom you ſhould 
always be ready to exert yourſelf—-not 
ſuffering the | accompliſhments you have 
gained, perhaps by their means, and at 
their expence, to lie dormant, till the ar- 
rival of a ſtranger gives you ſpirit in the 
performance. — Where this laſt is the 
caſe, you may be ſure vanity. is the only 
motive of the exertion. —A ſtranger will 
praiſe you more: but how little ſenſibi- 
lity has that heart, which is not more 
gratified by the ſilent pleaſure painted on 
the countenance of a partial parent, or of 
an affectionate brother, than by the empty 
compliments of a viſitor, who is perhaps 
inwardly more diſpoſed to criticiſe and 


* than to admire you. 
v: I have 
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1 have been longer in this letter than 1 


intended, yet it is with difficulty can 


quit the ſubject, becauſe I think it is ſel- 


don ſifficiently inſiſted on, either in 


books ör id ermond—aiid' betz t kngte 
are many perſons weak enough to believe 
themſelves in a ſafe and innocent courſe of 
life, whilſt they are daily haraſſing every 
body about them, by their vexatious hu 


| moutrs. hut, you will, hope, con- 


ſtantly bear in mind, that you can never 
treat a fellow creature unkindly, without 
offending the kind Creator and Father of 
all — and that you can no way render 


yourſelf ſo acceptable to him; as by ſtudy- 


ing to promote the happineſs of others, 
in every inſtance, ſmall as well as great. 
—The favour of God, and the love of 
your companions, will ſurely be deemed 
rewards ſufficient to animate! your: moſt 


_ fervent endeavours - yet this is not all: 
the diſpoſition of mind, which I would 


recommend, is its own reward, and is in 
itſelf eſſential to happine(s,— Cultivate it 
therefore, my dear child, with your ut- 


moſt diligence and watch the ſymptoms 
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of ill-temper, as they riſe, with. a firm 
reſolution to conquer them, before they 


are even perceived by any other perſon. 
- —lnevery ſuch inward c 


fict, call upon 
your Maker, to aſſiſt the £ ble nature he 


be hath given you and ſagrifice to Hin 


every feeling that would tempt you todiſ, 
obedience: So will you at length attain 


ww om! a de en. mecknels, which, is 


AR the ſight of, Gen nnd man: 


een 


Then you will pity, in, others, thoſe in- 
fumities, which you bave conquered in 


Vohrſelf: — and; will think yourſelf. as 
N much bound to alſiſt, by, * patience. 
| and gentlene ls, thoſe wh who are ſo unhappy. 
as to be under the dominion of evil pa- 


ſigns, as you axe to impart a ſhar at ent 


q nigh, acht fur ang miserable. 
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of a woman's character, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to her on happineſs, and, ſmeſſential, 
to her performing properly the duties of 
a wife and of a mother, * it ought to 
have the precedence, of all other acc. 
pliſhments, and take its rank next to the, 
firſt duties of, liſe.— lt is nevertheleſs, an 


art as well as a virtue and many well 


meaning perſons, from ignorarce, or from 
inconſideration, are ſtiangely deficient in. 
it. — indeed, it is too often wholly:neglect> 
ed in a yqung Woman's. education and 


vern a ſamily, without the leaſt degree of 
that knowledge, which ſnhould qualify... 
her for it: — this is the ſource of much 
G 2 incon- 
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inconvenience :—for though experience 
and attention may, ſupply, by degrees, 
the want of inſtruction, yet this requires 
time—the family.in the mean time may 
get into habits, which are very difficult 
to alter; and, what is worſe, the huſ- 
band's opinion of his wife's incapacity 
may be fixed too ſtrongly: to ſuffer him 
ever to think juſtly of her gradual improve- 
ments—1*would' therefore carneſtly ad- 
vile you to make uſe of every opportunity 


you can find, for laying in ſome ſtore of 
Knowledge « on this ſubject, before you are 


called upon to the practice, by obſerving 
what paſſes before you by conſulting 
prudent and experienced miſtrefſes of fa- 
milies—and by entering im a book a me- 
moratidum of every new piece of intelli- 
gence you acquire: you may afterwards 
compare theſe with more mature obſerva- 
tions, and make additions and correCtions 


as you ſee oecaſion.— I hope it will not 
be — before your mother entruſts yo 
with ſome part, at leaſt, of the manage- 


ment of 1 father's houſe. 3 — ig 
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are under her eye, your ignorance cannot 
do much harm, though the relief to her 
at Arſt may not be near ſo conſderable as 
the benefit to yourſelf. 
Oeconomy conſiſts of ſo many 8 
ſome of which deſcend to ſuch minute- 
neſſes, that it is impoſſible for me in 
writing to give you particular directions. 
Ahe rude outlines may perhaps be de- 
ſctibed, and I ſhall be happy if I can fur- 
niſh you with any hint that Pay hereafter 
be uſefully applied. | 
The firſt and en point is to lay 
out your general plan of living in a juſt 
proportion to your fortune and rank: 
if theſe two will not coincide, the laſt 
muſt certainly give way for, if you have 
right principles, you cannot fail of 'being 
wretched, under the ſenſe of the injuſtice 
as well, as danger of {pending beyond 
your income, and your diſtreſs will be con- 
tinually increaſing. — No mortifications, 
which you can ſuffer, from retrenching i in 
your| appearance, can be comparable to 
amen you would enjoy the 
nts bo G 3 real 
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teal comforts of aMuence, you ſhould tay 
your” plan conſiderably within your in- 
come, not for the pleaſure of amaſſing 
wealth though, where there is a (grow 
ing family, it ĩs an abſolute duty to lay by 
ſomething evety year — but to provide 
for contingeneies, aud to have the power 
of indulging your choice in the diſpoſal of 
_ the overplus — either in innocent pleaſures 
or to increaſe your funds for charity and 
generoſty, which are in fact the true 
funds of pleaſure, — In ſome cireum- 


EPR Rances indeed, this would not be pru- 


dent: there tre profedions, in duch a 
man's fuceek greatly depetds on his mak- 
ing ſome figute where the bare ſuſpicion 
of poverty would britg on the reality.— 
_ If, by matniage, youſbould)bepraced 

i MEA Hülsen, ft * 5 your duty to 

exert” gl er (fill in he mhagement of 
out cone Vet, even in this caſe, 1 

would not ſtrain to the utmoſt for oppear- 

Abe Ane ry rhodelt atnong 
the” ann and moderate of thy 
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advaticement, for ide ſake of feeurity and 


peace of tn1hd:- 71 c 029) OT | 19.313, 
A contrary Ca Yet dy, 


and; in general, the wives of men in fuch 
profelniens might live in a more retired 
* frugal manner than they do, Without 
ur conſequence, af they. did det make 
ns ſcheme of acvancing ide ſucceſs of 
buſbands an excuſe to themſclyes 
Si ie ihdllgence of their own vabity 
and ambition. 
 Pethap s it may | be ſaid, that the "$ID 


the e chere of expences is — 5 


the wife's province, ard that many men 
do. hot chooſe even 0 acquaint her with 


the Teal ate of their affairs. — Where 


this is the caſe, a woman can be anſwer- 
able er no more than i is entruſted to her. 
—Biſt vs think 1 it A yery il ſign, for one or 
both the parties, Where there 1 is ſuch a 

ant of opehnels, in what equally con- 
cerns them. As I truſt you will deſerve 
the confidence of your | huſband, ſo I hope 

you 100 Il be allowed free confiiltation with 


TOS on Jour mutual intereſts — and, * 


121150 


64 believe, 


1852 ut 


believe, there are fem men, WhO would 
not hearken to reaſon on their own affairs, 


when they ſaw:a wife ready and deſirous 


to give up her ſhare of vanities and indul- 


gences, and only earneſt to promote the 
common good of the family. 1 
In order to ſettle your plan, it will be 


neceſlary to make a pretty exact calcula,” 


tion :—and if, from this time, yon ac- 
cuſtom yourſelf to calculations in all the 
little expences entruſted to you, you will 


grow expert and 2 at them, a nd, be 


able to gueſs nearly, w ere w can- 
not be attained. — Many articles of ex- 
pence are regular: and fixed; theſe may be 
valued exactly. — And, * conſulting 
with experienced perſops, vou may cal- 
culate nearly the amount of others ;— 
any material article of conſymption, in a 
family of any given number and circum- 
ſtances, may be eſtimated pretty nearly, 


—Your own expences of clothes and 


pocket-moaney, fhould be ſettled and cir- 


cumſcribed,. that you may be ſure not to 
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excellent method to appropriate ſuch a 
portion of your income, as you judge 
proper to beſtow in charity, to be ſacredly 
kept for that purpoſe, and no longer con- 
ſidered: as your own. — B which means, 
you will avoid the temptation of giving leſs 
than, you ought, through ſelfiſhneſs, or 
more than you ought, through good - 
nature or weakneſs.— lf your circumſtan- 
ees allow it, you might ſet apart another 
fund for acts of liberality or friendſhip, 
which do not come under the head of 
charity. The having ſuch funds ready 
at hand makes it eaſy and pleaſunt to give 
—and, when acts of Bounty are perform- 
ed, without effort, they are generally 
done more Kindly and effectually.— If 
you are obliged in conſcience to lay up for 
a family, the fame method of an appro- 
priated fund for ſaving will be of excel- 
lent uſe, as it will prevent that continual 
and often meffeQtual anxiety, which a ge- 
neral deſire of ſaving, without heviegrang: 
ann. to oreate. „ cn 
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* Regularity 'of payments and accounts, 
is eſſential to Otcornomy <y6ur houſd- 
keepintz Wound be fercfed at leaſt once 
a Meek, Atid all tlie bills pad: all othet 
tradeſinen ſhould be paid, at fartheſt, 
once # year” Indeed I think it more ad- 
vanta gebus tb pay orenef but, if you 
make rt trug vn long er, they mult 
either charge prop! Folly lee or be $ 
tolers by your | cuſtom. in 
them fail, 8 year, from the cruel 
80 caule * bein obliged t give theit . 
mers { {pmych pense wit than, the d al ers 
1 from. PAI, they pF en ir goods, will 
allow to df erg. It People F fortune con- 
fidered this, they would not defer their 


e om mere pegligence, as 2 5 


;, Yomwuſt endea vou tg gc guire Will in 
purchaſing rand, jn argler; to this,, you 
ſhauld take every opportunity of learning 
mg regl value of  eyery: thing, as well as 
the marks whereby,youare tq dit, 
the 8999. from tom the bad., wy 
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In iyour table as in your dreſs, and in 
all other things,» IU wiſſ you to aim rat 
propifety and heben. on, if your ſtate 
deffiand 8/76, #fyahce rather thi Auper- 
Russ ff „ $0 beyond yer Tphere, 
either in dreſs, or in the appearance of 
your-table;/indicares a" greater fault in 
mo pri than to be tb mheh within 
lt is impoffbler td entef TAs the 
bn of the table: - good ſenſe, and 
ober vation on the beſt models müſt form 
taſte; and u due regard to whatyonu 
5 — —— QTY e. 2 
Dades tts ame Horde Heedle- Wbt 
gehersmyvchboſe to ednffder thut as 4 fm 
Eph pare or gbd Popfewifery IL ana, 
'Fethriot166k”tpon it as of Equal 


muportagee With che due regiulhtion'sf d 


Pahily; Yer, it Walks Tü, ad 
APs WM fte ö rtünd, Ahe Ans | 
Br "AY; anck RET. 
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pence. This, in your Nation, is the 
moſt a profjitable and deſirable; kind of 
work rand, av much. of it as you «can 
do conſiſtentiy with, 8, due attention t 
your health, to the improvement of your 
mind end to the diſcharge of other du- 
tics, I ſhould think highly, gorpmendable. 
Nu as de not wilh.you. to,impole,on 
the World by, your, appearance, I ſhou 
be contentetl to ſee you worſe: dreſſed, 
rather than ſee yout whole time employed 
in preparations for it or any of thoſs 
hours given t it. Sich are needful to 
9 and actixe hy Ex- 
erciſc; or your: mind. raticnaldby, reading, 
Abſolute idleneſs js, inexculable in a 
woman, becauſe the needſe is always at 
hand. for, thoſe intervals, in which ſhe gan · 
not, be Wy en A you are 
 indhiffrions,andif. SPOKE haues, 

oil wi for POR en Five 
ployments. — IV riß ug. and a good 
diſpoſition of time, is eſſential N n 
my. 6e Fee _ gs 
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diſpatched, as ſoon in the day, and as 
privately as poſſible, that they may not 
interrupt your huſband or gueſts, ot break 

in upon converſation, or reading, in the 
remainder of the day.—If you defer any 
thing that is neceſſary, you maꝝ be tempt- 
ed by company, or by unforeſeen avoca- 
tions ton forget or to neglect t hurty 
and irregularity will enſue, with expen - 
ſive expedients to ſupply the defeck 
There is in many people, and particu- 
larly in youth, a ſtrange averſion to regu. 
larity — a deſire to delay what aught to be 
done immediately, in order to doiſomes 
thing elfe, which might as well be doe 
afterwards; Be aſſured, it is of more 
conſequenee to you than yon can concei ve; 
| to get the better of this idle proraſtinat 
ing ſpirit; and o acquire habits of con- 
ſtaucy and ſteagineſs,. tveno in the moſt. 
trifſing matters: without-them! there 
can be no regularity, or conſiſtency of 
action or character ino dependance on 
yqur beſt intentions, hieb a ſudden hu- 
mgur ps debris | 
e time 
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timie and whith'a thouſand unforeſeen 
accidents will after wurds render it more 
difficult to exxcute : one pan ſay 
what: important vonſequences may follow 
2 trivial neglect of this Kind: = For ex- 
ample bave Known one of thele; pro. 
tf diſoblige; and graduelly lee 
wap rale ese By delaying to 
vrite do wem ſo long, that, having no 
good eαο h to offer, fhe- could not get 
courage enough to rie at all, and drop- 
peg their correſpogdenea emirely) 
The neatneſs and urder ob your-houſe 
and cfutni ture, is ai parti f .eeonamy 
which will greatly affect your appearance 
and character, and' to whiehs you mũſt 
yourſelf pive attention, ſinet it is not poſ- 
— Tb and g tor 
wholly en d rarpof feirants/in! ſock 
Points without chei beiuꝑ dſtemneglect! 
ed Phe more thagmif cent A houſe is 
fur niſned che more one is diſguſted with 
thavair of quiafuſion, i uhietr often qt» 
vails ahere attention i wWwantintze ini he 
e e bathe eee ee ar 
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a Kind of neatneſs, which gives a lady 
as air 6f a houſe-maid, And takes her 
exceſſively troubleſome to every body, 
and particularly to her huſhand-: 0 this,” 
as in all branches of ceconomy, I wiſh 
you to avoid all parade and buſtle.— 
Thoſe ladies, who pique: themſelves on 
the particular excellence of neatneBgare 
very apt to forget that the decent order of 
of a houſe ſhould be deſigned to promote 
the convenience and pleaſure of thoſe who 

ale do be ig it and that, if it is convert- 
ed into a cayſe of trouble and conſſrgint, 
their huſbands and guefts would be hap- 
pier without it. The love of ſame, that 
univerſal paſſion, will ſometimes ſhew it- 
tell og ſtrasge ly jnfignificant ſubjeQts, and 
2 perſon, ho acts for praiſe oplyy,, will 
always gon beyond the. mark in epery 
thing, — The beſt ſign of a houſe being 
well governed is that nobody's attention 
a is called to any of the little affairs, of it, 
but all. goes an {p yell of courſe that one 
is not. led 30 wake remarks, upon, any. | 


wing, nor to: obſerve. any extraordinary, = 
= effort _ 
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effort that produces the general reſult of 
eaſe and eee through: 
ut. 8 1. 
; © Domeſtic oben, cd. ths radi 
and happineſs of a family, depend ſo 
much on the choice and proper regulation 
oß ſervants; that it muſt be conſidered as 
add eſſfential Part botlr of prudenoe and 
duty. Thoſe, who" keep a great num- 


ber of them, have a heavy charge on 
their conſciences, and ought to think 


themſelves in ſome reaſure reſponſible 
for the tnorals and happineſs of 10 many. 
of their fellow-creatures, deſigned like 
themſelves for immortality.—Indeed the 
cares of domeſtic management are by no 
means lighter to perſons of higii rank and 
fortune, if they perform their duty, than 
to thioſe of a retited ſtation. A family, like 
a commenwealth, the more numerous 
and luxurious it becomes, the more diffi: 
eult it is to govern it properly. Erben 
the great are plated" above the little at- 
tentions and employments, to Which a 


private tzentle woman muſt dedicate much 
of / 
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of her time, they have a larger and, more 
important ſphere of action, in which, if 
they ate indolent and neglectful, the 


whole government of their houſe and for- 
tune mult fall into irregularity.— What 


ever number of deputies they may em- 
5 ploy t to overlook their affairs, they muſt 
themſelves overlook thoſe deputies, and 
be: ultimately, anfwerable for the conduct 
of the whole. The character? of thoſe 


ſervants, wha are entruſted with power 
over the reſt, cannot be too nicely enquir- 


ed into ʒ and the miſtreſs of the family 
muſt be ever watchful over their conduct 
Hat the ſame time that ſhe muſt carefully 


avoid every appearance of fufpicton, which 


whilſt it wounds and injures a worthy ſer. 
vant, only excites the artifice the cun- 
ving of an unjuſt one. 12 
None, who pretend to be end of 
religion and virtue, ſhould ever keep a. 


domeſtic, howeyer expert in bulineſs, 


whom they know to beguilty of immora- 
tity. —How.upbecoming.a ſexious ebarac- 


der is it, to ſay of ſuch a one, be is a 
bad 


ene, 
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« bad man, but a good errant!” — 
What a preference docs it ſhew of private 
cohvenience to the intereſts o een 


which detnatid that vice fic be con- 


ſtantly diſcountenanced, eſpeciafc) in ever. 
one's On houſhold ; and that the ſober, 


| honeſt/arig indiifirivite, ſhould be ſute of 
Hading encouragement and reward, in the 
— of thoſe who fm fntalt refpectable 

chutucters. Such perſons houla Be in- 
variably ſtrict and r e eee 


to the behaviour" of teir in 
every thing which concerns the — 


plan of domeſtic government ut iſſibuld 
by no mean be ſevere” on mall faults, 
ſince nothing ſo much weakens authority 
as \frequent chiding, — Whilſt they te- 
- Quize;,precife Obedience to their rules, 
they muſt prove by theirgeneral conduct, 
that theſe eh the. cet, not of hu- 
mour, but, of reaſon. — It is N18 N 
that thoſe, who are cateful to conceal the 
II- temnper from ſtrang ers, ſhould be abk. 

Niem o pee viſn an Fave Conte pptibly y 
cupricious ey appear” before their ſe 
. $;40. 96. 7-* 240 $ U204+ I V8 16 Vans, 
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vants, on whom their good -· name fo much 
depends, and from whom they can hope 
for no real reſpect, when their weakneſsis 
ſo apparent, When once a ſervant" can 
ſay—**.I cannot do any thing to r 

« my miſtreſs wh MT e 
loſt. 1. 1% „en 
Thoſe, Who cominually' ehange their 
Srvatits, and complain of perpetual ill. 
uſage, have good reaſon to believe that 
the fault is in themſelves, and that they 
do hot k] how to govern.— Few in- 
deed poſſeſs. che ſkill to unite authority 
With kindneſs, or are capable of chat fea. 
dy and uniformly reaſonable conduct 
which alone can thaintain true digtity, 
and command a willing and attentive obe. 
dience Let us not forget that Huna 
nature is the fame inall tations. If yo 
can-convince'your Tetvants, that you have 
a generous and eonſiderate regard to their 
health, their intereſt, and their reaſonable 
gratifications tllat you impoſe no com- 

Wards but What are fit and right, nor 
mene with juſtice and temper. 
— Why 


1564 On Oeconomy. 
—Why- ſhould you imagine that they 
will be inſenſible to the good they receive. 
or hence ſuppoſe them incapable of 
eſteeming and prizing ſuch a miſtreſs?— 
could never, without indignation, hear it 
ſaid that © ſervants have nogratitude, — 
as if the condition of ſervitude * 
the virtues of humanity — The truth is, 
maſters and miſtreſſes have ſeldom any 
real claim to gratitude. — They think 
highly. of what they beſtow, and little of 
the ſervice they receive: they conſider 
only their on convenience, and ſeldom 
reflect on the kind of life their ſervants 
paſs; with them —they do not aſk them- 
felves, whether it is ſuch an one as is con- 
ſiſtent with the preſervation of their health, 
their morals, their leiſuxe for religious du- 
ties, or with a proper ſhare of the enjoy- 
ments and comforts of life. The diſſi- 
pated manners, which now ſo generally 
prevail, perpetual abſence from home, 
and attendance on aſſemblies, or at public 


Places, are, inall theſe reſpects; pernicious 
1. the 5: bel houſhold - and. to the mes 


ſervantæ 
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ſervants abſolutely ruinous. Their only 
reſource, in the tedious hours of waiting, 
whilſt their maſters and ladies are engag- 
ed in diverſions, is to. find out ſomething 
of the ſame ſort for themſelves. Thus 
are they led into gaming, drinking, ex- 
travagance, and bad company —and 
thus, by a natural progreſſion, they be- 
come diſtreſt and diſhoneſt, That at- 
tachment and affiance, which ought to 
ſubſiſt between the dependant and his 
protector, are deſtroyed. — The maſter 
looks on his attendants as thieves and 
traitors, whilſt they conſider him as one, 
whoſe money only gives him power over 
them and, who uſes that power, with- 
out the leaſt regard to their welfare. 
* « The fool ſaith—l have no friends 
„I have no thanks for all my good 
« deeds, andvey that eat my bread ſpeak 
« evil of me.“ Thus fooliſhly do thoſe; 
complain, who chooſe their ſervants, as well 
as their friends, without diſcretion, or who 
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treat therm im a manner that- 1 no worthy. 


perſon will bear. 
I have been often ſhocked: at the want 


ofadlizencſs; by which maſters and miſ- 
treſſes ſometimes provoke impertinence 
from their ſervants:— a gentleman who 
would reſent to death, an imputation of 
falſehood from his equal, will not ſeruple 


without proof, to aecuſe his ſervant of it, 


ig the groſſeſt terms. I have heard the 
moſt inſolent eontempt of the whole claſs 


the company ſeemed to think, were with- 
out fenfes, without underſtanding or na- 
tural feelings of reſentment : — theſe are 
cruel injuries, and will be Wortes in ſome 
way or other.. 

If you, my det, t by at th head 


of -a family, I hope you will not only 


avoid all injurious treatment of your do- 


meſtics, but behave to them with that 
courteſy which will heighten their reſpect, 


as well as their affection. — If on any oc- 
| \calion, they do more than you have a right 


to fequire, give them, at _ the reward 
of 


expreſſed at a table, whilſtfive or ſix of 
ther attended behind the chairs, who, 
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of ſeeing that they have obliged you. 
if, in your ſervice, they have any hardſhip 
to endure, let them ſee that you are oon 
cerned for the neceſſity of impoſing it.— 
When they are ſick, give them all the at- 
tention, and every comfort in your power, 
with la free heart and kind countenance; 
not blemiſhing thy good deeds, nor 
* ufing-uncoinfortable words, when thou 
„ giveſt: any thing, — Is not a word | 
t better.than a gift but both are with | 
a gracious man! —A fool will upbraid- | 
1 and a gift of the envious 
munen © min BY ' 


| Whilſtyow:thus: endear yourſelf 6 0 ll! © 
your ſexvants, you muſt ever carefully | 
avoid making a favourite of any ;—un- 
juſt diſtinctions, and weak indulgences to 
one, willof. courſe excite envy and hatred 
in the reſt. Vour favourite may eſtabliſn 
whatever abuſes ſhe pleaſes none will 
dare to complain againſt her, and vou 
will be kept. ignorant of her ill practices 
er wall teal Rag 6 * a A 
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finding all your other fervants uteafy in 
their places, and perhaps by being oblig- 
4 contronally to change them. 4% 


| When! they have ſpent a redonaBle” 
time in your dervice, and have behaved. 
coramendably, you ought to prefer them, 
if it is in your power or to recommend 
them to a better proviſion. The hope of 
this keeps alive attention and gratitude, 


and is the proper ſupport of induſtry.— 
Lake a parent, you ſhould keep in view 


their eſtabliſhment in ſome way, that may 


preſerve their old age from indigence , 


and, to this end, you ſhould endeavour to 


inſpire them with care to lay up part of 


their gains, and conftantly difcourage in 


them-all yanity in dreſs and extravagance 
in idle expences.—That you are bound 
ta promote their eternal as well as tem- 
poral welfare, you cannot doubt, ſince 


next to your children they are your near 
eſt dependants. Vou ought therefore to 


inſtruct them as far as you are able, fur- 


niſn them with good books ſuited to their 


capacidh, and ſee r Arr. > Si the pub- 
; lic 
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lic worſhip of God ʒ and you mult take” 


care ſo to pals the ſabbath-day as to allow 
them time, on that day at leaſt, for read- 
ing and reflection at home, as well as for 
attendance at church.—Though this is a 
part of your religious duty, I mention it 
here, becauſe it is alſo a part of family 


management: — for the ſame reaſon, 1 


ſhall here take occaſion earneſtly to re- 


commend family prayers, which are uſe- 


ful to all, bur moſt particularly to ſervants 
—who, being conſtantly employed, are 
led to the neglect of private prayer—and 
whoſe ignorance makes it very difficult 
for them to frame devotions for them- 
ſelves, 'or to chooſe proper helps amidſt 
the numerous books of ſuperſtitious or 
enthuſiaſtic nonſenſe, which are printed 
for that purpoſe.—Even, in a political 
light, this practice is eligible, ſince the 


idea, which it will give them of your re- 


gularity and decency, if not counter- act- 
ed by other parts of your conduct, will 
probably increaſe their reſpect for you, 
and will be ſome reſtraint, at leaſt on 

5. -W their 
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17 On Oeconomy. 

their outward behaviour, though it ſhould 
fail of that inward influence, which in ge- 
neral may be hoped from it. 

The prudent diſtribution of your cha- 
ritable gifts may not improperly be con- 
ſidered as a branch of Oeconomy, ſince 
the great duty of alms-giving cannot be 
truly fulfilled without a diligent attention 
ſo to manage the ſums you can ſpare as 
to produce the moſt real good to your fel- 
low creatures, — Many are willing to give 
money, who will not beſtow their time 
and conſideration, and who therefore often 
hurt the community, when they mean 
to do good to individuals. —The larger 
are your funds, the ſtronger is the call 
upon you to exert your induſtry and care 
in diſpoſing of them properly.— It ſeems 
impoſſible to give rules for this, as every 
caſe is attended with a variety of circum- 
ſtances that muſt all be conſidered. In ge- 
neral, charity is moſt uſeful, when it is 
appropriated to animate the induſtry of 
the young, to procure ſome eaſe and com - 
forts to old age, and to ſupport in ſick- 

21 * neſs 
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neſs thoſe whoſe daily labour is their only 
maintenance in health. — They, who are 
fallen into indigence, from circumſtances 
of eaſe and plenty, and in whom educa- 
tion and habit bave added a thouſand 
wants to thoſe of nature, muſt be conſi- 
dered with the tendereſt ſympathy, by 
every feeling heart. To ſuch, it is need- 
leſs to ſay that the bare ſupport of exiſt- 
ence is ſcarcely a benefit —and that the 
delicacy and liberality of the manner, in 
which relief 1s here offered, can alone 
make it a real act of kindneſs. —ln great 
families, the waſte of proviſions, ſufficient 
for the ſupport of many poor ones, is a 
ſhocking abuſe of the gifts of providence, 
Nor ſhould any lady think it beneath 
her. to ſtudy the beſt means of prevent- 
ing it, and of employing the refuſe of lux- 
ury in the relief of the poor. Even the 
ſmalleſt families may give ſome aſſiſtance 
in this way, if care is taken that nothing 
be waſted. 


I am ſenſible, my dear child, that very 
_ more can be gathered from what I 
7 H 2 have 
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have ſaid on Oeconomy, than the general 


importance of it, which cannot be too 
much impreſſed on your mind - ſince 


the natural turn of young people is to ne- 
glect and even deſpiſe it, not diſtinguiſh- 
ing it from parſimony and narrowneſs of 
ſpirit. But be aſſured, my dear, there 
can be no true generoſity without it — 
that the moſt enlarged and liberal mind 
will find itſelf not debaſed but ennobled 
by it. Nothing is more common than 
to (ce the ſame perſon, whoſe want of Oe- 
conomy is ruining his family, conſumed 
with regret and vexation at the effect of 
his protuſion ; and, by endeavouring to 
fave, in ſuch trifles as will not amount to 
20 pounds in a year, that which he waſtes 
by hundreds, incur the character and 
ſuffer the anxieties of a miſer, together 
with the misfortunes of a prodigal.—A 
rational planof expence will fave you from 


all! theſe corroding cares, and will give 


you the full and liberal enjoymentof what 

you ſpend. An air of eaſe, of hoſpitality 

_ krankneſs will rin in your houſe, 
VEL: 2 H which 
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which will make it pleaſant to your 
friends and to yourſelf.—“ Better is a 
„ morſel of bread,” where this is found, 
than the moſt elaborate entertainment, 
with that air of conſtraint and anxiety, 
which. often betrays the grudging heart 
through all the diſguiſes of civility. 


That you, my dear, may unite in 
yourſelf the admirable virtues of Genero- 
ſity and Oeconomy, which will be the 
grace and crown of all your attainments, 
is the earneſt wiſh of 


4.7 | ,- yourever affectionate. 
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n 


HIL T you labour 10 enrich 
your mind with the eſſential vir- 
tues of Chriſtianity —with piety, bene- 


volence, meekneſs, humility, integrity, 


and purity—and to make yourſelf uſeful 
in domeſtic "management, I would not 
have my dear child neglect to perſue 


_ thoſe graces and acquirements, which 


may ſet her virtue in the moſt advanta- 


- geous light — adorn her manners —and 


enlarge her underſtanding : — and this, 
not in the ſpirit of vanity, but in the in- 
nocent and laudable view of rendering 
herſelf more uſeful and pleaſing to her fel- 
low-creatures, and conſequently more 


acceptable to God.—Politeneſs of beha- 


viour — and the attaining ſuch branches 
of 
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of knowledge, and ſuch arts and accom- 
pliſhments as are proper to your ſex, ca- 
pacity, and ſtation—will prove ſo valua- 
ble to yourſelf through life, and will make 
you ſo deſirable a companion, that the 
neglect of them may reaſonably be deem- 


ed a neglect of duty—lince it is undoubt- 


edly our duty to cultivate the powers en- 
truſted to us and to render ourſelves as 


perfect as we can. 


You muſt have often obſerved that no- 
thing is ſo ſtrong a recommendation on a 


flight acquaintance as poktene/s—nor does 
it loſe its value by time or intimacy, when 


preſerved, as it ought to be, in the near- 


eſt connections and ſtricteſt friendſhips. 


This delightful qualification — fo uni- 


verſally admired and reſpected, but ſo © 


rarely poſſeſſed in any eminent degree— 
cannot but be a conſiderable object of my 
wiſhes for you: nor ſhould either of 
us be diſcouraged by the apprehenſion 
that neither I am capable of teaching, nor 


* you of learning it, in perfettion— ſince 
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whatever degree you attain will amply 
reward our pains. 


To be perfectly polite, one muſt have 


great preſence of mind, with a delicate and 
quick ſenſe of propriety — or, in other 
words, one ſhould be able to form an in- 
ſtantaneous judgment of what is fitteſt to 
be ſaid or done, on every occaſion as it 
offers, — 1 have known one or two per- 
ſons, who ſeemed to owe this advantage 
to nature only, and ta have the peculiar 
happineſs.of being born, as it were, with 
another ſenſe, by which they had an im- 
mediate perception of what. was proper 
and improper, in cafes abſolutely new to 
them:—But this is the lot of very few: 
In general, propriety of behaviour 
muſt he the fruit of inſtruction, of Obſer- 


vation and reaſoning ; and is to be culti- 


vated and improved like any other branch 
of knowledge or virtue, — A good tem- 
per is a neceſſary ground- work of it; and, 


if to this is added a good underſtanding, | 
applied induſtriouſly to this purpoſe, I_ 


think it can hardly fail of attaining all that 


18 
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is eſſential in it. Particular modes and 


ceremonies of behaviour vary in different 
countries, and even in different parts of 
the ſame town. — Theſe can only be 
learned by obſervation on the manners 
of thoſe who are beſt ſkilled in them, and 
by keeping what is called good company. 
But the principles of politeneſs are the. 
ſame in all places. Wherever there are 
human beings, it mult be impolite to hurt 
the temper or to ſhock the paſſions of 

thoſe you converſe with. It muſt every 

where be good-breeding, to ſet your com- 

panions in the moſt advantageous point of: 


light, by giving each the opportunity of 
diſplaying their moſt agreeable talents, and 


by carefully ayoiding all occaſions of ex- 
poling their defects; — to exert your own 
endeavours to pleaſe, . and to amuſe, but: 
not to outſhine them; — to give each their. 
due ſhare of attention and notice— not: 
engroſſing the talk, when others are de- 
ſirous to ſpeak, nor ſuffering the conver- 
fation to flag, for want of introd ucing: 
ſomething to continue or renew a ſubject; 
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not to puſh your advantages i in argu- 
ment ſo far that your antagoniſt cannot 
retreat with honour ; — In ſhort, it is 
an univerſal duty in ſociety to confider 
others more than yourſelf — *© i in ho- 
< nour preferring one another.” 
Chriſtianity, in this rule, gives the beſt 


leſſon of politeneſs; — yet judgement 


muſt be uſed in the application of it ;— 
Our humility muſt not be ſtrained fo far 
as to diſtreſs thoſe we mean to honour ;,— 


we muſt not quit our proper rank, nor 


force others to treat us improperly ; or to 
accept, what we mean as an advantage, 


againſt their wills. — We ſhould be per- 


feAly eaſy, and make others ſo if we can. 
— But, this happy eaſe belongs perhaps 


to the laſt ſtage of perfection in politeneſs, 


and can hardly be — till we are con- 
ſcious that we know the rules of behaviour, 
and are not likely to offend againft pro- 
priety.— In a very young perſon, who 


has ſeen little or nothing of the world, this 


cannot be expected; but a real deſire of 
obliging, and a reſpectful attention, will 
. iN 
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in a great meaſure ſupply the want of 
knowledge, and will make every one rea- 
dy to overlook thoſe deficiencies, which 
are owing only to the want of opportuni- 
ties to obſerve the manners of polite com- 
pany. — You ought not therefore to be 
too much depreſſed by the conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch deficiencies, but endeavour to get 
above the ſhame of wanting what you 
have not had the means of acquiring, — 
Nothing heightens this falſe ſhame, and 
the aukwardneſs it occaſions, ſo much as 
vanity — The humble mind, contented 
to be known for what it is, and unembar- 
raſſed by the dread of betraying its igno- 
rance, is preſent to itſelf, and can com- 
mand the uſe of underſtanding, which 
will generally preſerve you from any great 
indecorum, and will ſecure you from that 
ridicule, which is the puniſhment of af- 
fectation rather than of ignorance.Peo- 
ple of ſenſe will never deſpiſe you, whilſt 
you act naturally; but, the moment you 
attempt to ſtep out of your own character, 
. per you 


« 
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you make yourſelf an object of juſt 
ridicule. 

Many are of opinion that a very young 
woman can hardly be too ſilent and re- 
ſerved in company: and certainly, no- 
thing is fo diſguſting in youth as pertneſs 
and felf-conceit.— But, modeſty ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from an aukward baſhful- 
neſs, and ſilence ſhould only be enjoined, 
when it would be forward and imperti- 
nent to talk.— There are many proper 
opportunities for a girl, young even as 
you are, to ſpeak in company, with ad- 
vantage to herſelf — and, if ſhe does it 
without conceit or affectation, ſhe will al- 
ways be more pleaſing than thoſe, who ſit 
like ſtatues without ſenſe or motion. — 
When you are filent, your looks ſhould 
ſhew your attention and preſence to the 
company: — a reſpectful and earneſt at- 
*tention is the moſt delicate Kind of praiſe 
and never fails to-gratify and pleaſe.— 
Jou muſt appear to be intereſted in what 
is ſaid, and endeavour. to improve your- 
ſelf by it :—if you underſtand the ſub- 
ject 


* 
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ject well enough to aſk now and then a 
pertinent queſtion, or if you can mention 
any circumſtances relating to it that have 
not before been taken notice of, this will 
be an agreeable way of ſhewing your 'wil- 
lingneſs to make a part of the company, 
and will probably draw a particular appli- 
cation to you; from ſome one or other, — 
Then, when called upon; you muſt not 
draw back as unwilling to anſwer, nor 
confine yourſelf merely to yes or no, as is 
the cuſtom of many young perſons, who 
become intolerable burthens to themiſtrefs- 
of the houſe, whilſt ſhe ſtrives in vain to 
draw them into notice, and to give them: 

ſome ſhare in the converſation. | 
In your father's houfe it is certainly pro- 
per for you to pay civility to the gueſts, 
and to talk to them in your turn—with. 
modeſty and reſpect — if they encou- 
rage you to it; — Young ladies of near 

your own age, who viſit there, fall of 
courſe to your ſhare-to entertain. But, 
"whilſt you exert yourſelf to make their 
viſit agreeable to them; you muſk not for- 
get what is due to the elder part of the 
company 
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company—nor by whiſpering and laugh- 
ing apart, give them cauſe to ſuſpect, 
what is too often true, that they them- 
felves are the ſubjects of your mirth,— 
It is ſo ſhocking an outrage againſt ſo- 
ciety to talk of, or laugh at any perſon in 
his own preſence, that one would think it 
could only be committed by the vulgar.— 
I am ſorry however to ſay, that I have 
too often obſerved it amongſt young la- 
dies, who little deſerved that title whilſt 
they indulged their overflowing ſpirits, in 
defiance of decency and nature, — 
The deſire of laughing will make ſuch in- 
conſiderate young perſons find a ſubject 
of ridicule, even in the moſt reſpectable 
characters. — Old age, which — if not 
dilſgraced by vice or affectation — has the 
juſteſt title to reverence, will be mimick- 
ed and inſulted ;—and even perſonal de- 
fets and infirmities will too often excite 
contempt and abuſe; inſtead of compaſ- 


fon, — If you have ever been led into 


fuch an action, my dear girl, call it ſe- 


"Ou anne, when you are confeſſing 
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your faults to Almighty God; and, be 
fully perſuaded that it is not the leaſt 
which you have to repent of.ä— Tou will 
be immediately convinced: of this, by 
comparing it with the great rule of juſtice, 
that of doing to all as you would they . 
ſhould do nnto you. No perſon living is. 
inſenſible to the injury of contempt, nor 
is there any talent ſo invidious, or {© cer. 
tain to create ill-will, as that of ridicule. 
— The natural effects of years, which all 
hope to attain, and the infirmities of the 
body, which none can prevent, are ſurely 
of all others the moſt improper objects of 
mirth.— There are ſubjects enough that 
are innocent, and on which you may free- 
ly indulge the vivacity of your ſpirits; 
for I would not condemn you to a perpe- 
tual ferroufneſs—on the contrary, I de- 
light tn a joyous temper, at all ages, and 
particularly at yours. Delicate and-good- 
natured raillery amongſt equal friends, if 
pointed only againſt ſuch trifling errors as 
the owner can heartily joĩn to laugh at, or 


224 qualities as they do not pique them- 
ſelves 
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but then it muſt be offered in perfect kind. 
neſs and ſincere good humour ;—if tine- 
tured with the leaſt degree ofinalics, i its 


ſting becomes venomous and deteſtable.— 


The perſon rallied ſhould have liberty and 


ability to return the jeſt, which muſt be 
dropped upon the firſt appearance of its 


affecting: the temper.. 

Fou will wonder perhaps, alien] tell 
you that there are ſome characters in the 
world, which I would. freely allow. you to 
laugh at though not in their preſence; 
Extra vagant vanity, and affectation, 
are the natural ſubjects of ridicule, which 
is their proper puniſhment.— When you 
ſee old people, inſtead. of maintaining the 
dignity of their years, ſtruggling againſt 
nature to conceal them, affecting the 
graces, and imitatipg the follies of youth. 
— Or a young perſon aſſuming the impor- 
tance and ſolemnity of old age I do not 


wiſh you to be inſenſible to the ridicule of 


ſuch abſurd deviations from truth and na- 


n on are welcome to laugh, when 
_youi 


ſelves upon, is both agtSable and uſeful ;. 
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you leave the company, provided you lay 
up a leſſon for yourſelf at the ſame time, 
and remember, that unleſs you improve 
your mind whilſt you are young, you alſo 
will be an inſignificant fool in old age— 
and that, if you are preſuming and arro- 
gant in youth, you are as ridiculous as an 
old woman with a head- dreſs of flowers. 

In a young lady's behaviour towards 
gentlemen, great delicacy is certainly re- 
quired: yet, I believe, women oftener 
err from too great a conſciouſneſs of the 
ſuppoſed: views of men than from inat- 
' tention to thoſe views, or want of caution 
againſt them.—You are at preſent rather 
too young to want rules on this ſubject; 
but I could-wiſh that you ſhould behave 
almoſt in the ſame manner three years: 
hence as now ;—and retain the ſimplicity 
and-' innocence of childhood, with the 
ſenſe and dignity of riper years —Men 
of looſe morals or impertinent behaviour 
muſt always be avoided:—or if at any 
time you are obliged to be in their com- 
Rany, W muſt * them at a diſtance 


by 


the better; and that, rather with 
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by cold civility.—But, with regard to 


thoſe gentlemen, whom your parents 
think it proper for you to converſe with, 
and who give no offence by their own 


manners, to them I wiſh you to behave 


with the ſame frankneſs and ſimplicity as 
if they were of your own ſex.—If you 
have natural modeſty, you will never 


tranſgreſs its bounds, whilſt you converſe ML. 


with a man, as one rational creature with 
another, without any view to the poſſibi- 
lity of a lover or admirer, where nothing 
of that kind is profeſt— where it is, I 
hope you wall ever be equally a ſtranger 
to coquetry and prudery—and that you 


will be able to diſtinguiſh the effecls of 


real eſteem and love from idle gallantry 
and unmeaning fine ſpeeches: — the 
flighter notice you take of theſe laſt, the 
good-hu- 
moured contempt, than with affected 

gravity: but the firſt muſt be treated 


with ſeriouſneſs and well-bred ſincerity 


not giving the leaſt encouragement, which | 


a do not mean nor aſſuming airs of 
contempt, 
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0 contempt, where it is not deſerved 
8 But this belongs to a ſubject, which Thave 
, touched upon in a former letter. I have 
n already told you that you will be unſafe 
e in every ſtep which leads to a ſerious at- 
* tachment, unleſs you conſult your parents, 
* from the firſt moment you apprehend any 
* thing of that ſort is intended let them 
e ve your firſt confidants, and let every part 
h of your conduct, in ſuch a caſe, be . 
55 cularly directed by them. 

8 With regard to accompliſhments, the 
B chief of theſe is a competent ſhare of 
4 reading, well choſen and properly regulat- 
12 ed; and of this I ſhall ſpeak more largely 

hereafter Dancing and the knowledge 

4 of the French tongue are now fo univer- 
5 ſal, that they cannot be diſpenſed with in 
1 the education of a gentlewoman; and 
] indeed they both are uſeful as well as or- 
1 namental — the firft, by forming and 
5 ſtrengthening the body, and improving 
% the carriage; the ſecond, by opening a 
K large field of entertainment and improve- 
4 ment for the mind.—I believe there are 


more agreeable books of female literature 
4 in 
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in French than in any other language 
and, as they are not leſs commonly talked 
of than Engliſh books, you muſt often 
feel mortified in company, if you are too 
ignorant to read them. Italian would 
be eaſily learnt after French — and, if 
you have leiſure and opportunity, may be 
worth your gaining, though in your ſta- 
tion of life it is hy no means neceſſary. 
To vrite a free legible hand, and to un» 
derſtand common arithmetic, are IN 
fable, requiſites. 

As to muſie and drawing, I would only 
: wiſh: you to follow as Genius leads: you 
have ſome turn for the firſt, and I ſhauld 
be ſorry to ſee you neglect a talent, which 
will at leaſt afford you an innocent amuſe- 
ment, though it ſhould not enable you to 
give much pleaſure to your friends: —1 


think the uſe of both theſe arts is more 


for yourſelf than for others: it is but 
ſeldom that a private perſon has leiſure or 


application enough to gain any bigh de- 
gree of excellence in them; and your 


own partial family are perhaps the only 
e who would. not much rather be 
entertainedi 
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entertained by the performance of a pro- 


feſſor than by yours: — but with re- 
gard to yourſelf it is of great conſe- 
quence to have the power of filling up 
agreeably thoſe intervals of time, which 
too often hang heavily on the hands of 
a woman, if her lot be caſt in a retired 
ſituation, — Beſides. this, it is certain, 
that even a ſmall ſhare of knowledge in 
theſe arts will heighten your pleaſure in 
the performances of others: — the taſte 
muſt be improved before it can be ſuſcep- 
tible of an exquiſite reliſh for any of the 
imitative arts: - An unſkilful ear is ſel- 
dom capable of comprehending Harmony, 
or of diſtinguiſhing the moſt delicate 


charms of Melody. The pleaſure of ſee- 


ing fme paintings, or even of contem- 


plating the beauties of Nature, muſt be 


greatly heightened; by being converſant 
with the rules of drawing, and by the 


habit of conſidering the moſt pictureſque 


objects. — As I leok upon taſte to be an 
ineſtimable fund of innocent delight, I 
wiſh you to loſe, no opportunity of im 
Proving it, and of cultivating in yourſelf 

the 
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the reliſh of ſuch pleaſures as will not in- 10 
terfere with a rational ſcheme of life, nor g 
lead you into diſſipation, with all its at- pi 
tendant evils of vanity and luxury. ſu 
As to the learned languages, though 1 of 
reſpect the abilities and application of — 
. thoſe ladies, who have attained them, gt 

and who make a modeſt and proper uſe of 
them, yet I would not adviſe you—or . to 
any woman who is not ſtrongly impelled n 
by a particular genius — to engage in ſuch al 
ſtudies.— The labour and time which is 
they require are generally incompatible 1 
with our natures and proper employ ments: ra 
che real knowledge which they ſupply 1 
is not eſſential, ſince the Engliſh, French, cc 
or Italian tongues afford erat cranfla- re 
tions of all the moſt valuable productions ce 
of antiquity, beſides the multitude of m 
original authors which they furniſh—and ſe 
theſe are much more than ſufficient to yi 
ſtore your mind with as many ideas as you m 
will know how to manage —The danger d 
of pedantry and preſumption in a woman, ti 
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louſy in the other—of her exchanging the 
graces of imagination for the ſeverity and 
preciſeneſs of a ſcholar, would be, I own, 
ſufficient to frighten me from the ambition 
of ſeeing my girl remarkable for learning. 
—Such objections are perhaps ſtill ſtron- 
ger with regard to the abſtruſe ſciences. 
Whatever tends toembelliſh your fancy, 
to enlighten your underſtanding, and fur- 
niſh you with ideas to refle&t upon when 
alone, or to converſe upon in company, 
is certainly well worth your acquiſition.— 
The wretched expedient, to which igno- 
rance ſo often drives our ſex, of calling in 
ſlander to enliven the tedious inſipidity of 
converſation, would alone be a ſtrong 
reaſon for enriching your mind with inno- 
cent ſubjects of entertainment, which 
may render you a fit companion for per- 
ſons of ſenſe and knowledge, from whom 
you may reap the moſt deſirable improve - 
ments:—for, though I think reading in- 
diſpenſably neceffary to the due cultiva- 
tion of your mind, I prefer the converſa- 
tion aig ſuch perſons to every other method 
of 
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of inſtruction: but, this you cannot hope 
to enjoy unleſs you qualify yourſelf to 
bear a part in ſuch ſociety, by, at leaſt, a 
moderate ſhare of reading. 


Though religion is the moſt i important of 


| all your perſuits, there are not many books 
on that ſubject, which 1 ſhould recom- 
mend to you at preſent.— Controverſy is 


wholly improper at your age, and it is 
alſo too ſoon for you to enquire. into the 


evidence of the truth of revelation, or to 
ſtudy the difficult parts of ſcripture:— 


| — theſe ſhall come before you, there 


are many excellent books, from which you 
may receive great aſſiſtance, —At preſent, 
practical divinity clear of ſuperſtition 

and enthuſiaſm but addreſſed; to the 
heart, and written with a warmth and 


ſpirit capable of exciting in it pure and 


rational Piety, is what I wiſh you to meet 


with. 
The loa) ſtudy kecuk recom- 
| mend, is Biſtory. — I know of nothing 


equally proper to entertain and improve. 
* the ſame time, or chat! is ſo likely to 4 
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form and ſtrengthen your judgment and 
by giving you a liberal and comprehenſive 
view of human nature, in ſome meaſure 
to ſupply the defect of that experience, 
f which is uſually attained too late to be of 
J much ſervice'to.us:—Let me add, that 
a more materials for converſation are ſup- 
5 plied by this kind of knowledge, than by 
. almoſt any other - but 1 have more to ſay 
) 


to you on this ſubject in a future letter; 
The faculty, in which women uſually 
moſt excel, is that of imagination and, 


1 when properly cultivated, it becomes the 
l ſource of all that is moſt charming in ſo- 
, ciety. Nothing you can read will ſo 
y much contribute to the improvement of 
a this faculty as poetry which, if applied 


| to its true ends, adds a thouſand charms 
| to thoſe ſentiments of religion, virtue, 
t generoſity, and delicate tenderneſs, by 
which the human ſoul is exalted and 
refined: I hope you are not deficient 
in nätüral taſte for this enchanting art, 


Y biht at you will find it one of your 
2 © 8 e to be converſant with 
1 © *  bto:! 9e - 1 Ya TOM at * 


the beſt poets whom our language can 


bring you acquainted with, particular- 


ly, thoſe immortal ornaments of our 


nation, Shakęſpear and Milton. The firſt 


is nat only ineomparably the nobleſt ge- 


nius in dramatic poetry, but the greateſt 
maſter of nature, and the midſt perfect 
characteriſer of men and manners: —in 
this laſt point of view, I think him ineſ- 
timable, and I am perſuaded that, in the 
courſe of your life, you will ſeldom find 
occaſion to correct thoſe obſervations on 
human nature, and thoſe principles of 


morality, which you may extract from 


his capital pieces. Vou will at firſt find 
his language difficult, but if you take 
the aſſiſtance of a friend, who underſtands 


it well, you will by degrees enter into his 


manner of phraſeology, and perceive a 


thouſand beauties, which at firſt lay bu- 


ried in obſolete words and uncouth con- 
ſtructions. The admirable Eſſay on Shake- 
ſpear, which has lately appeared, ſo much 


40. thehonour of our a will open your 
| mind 
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mind to the peculiar excellencies of this 
author, and enlighten your judgment on 
dramatic poetry in general, with ſuch 
force of reaſon and btilliancy of wit as 
cannot fail to delight as well as inſtruct 
u. | 
8 great Engliſh poet, Milton, is as 
far above my praiſe as his Paradiſe Loft 
is above any thing which I am able to 
read, except the Sacred Writers. — The 
ſublimity of his ſubject ſometimes leads 
him into abſtruſeneſs - but many parts of 
his great poem are eaſy to all comprehen- 
ſions, and muſt find their way directly to 
every heart by the tenderneſs and delicacy 
of his ſentiments, in which he is not lefs 
ſtrikingly excellent than in the richneſs 
and ſublimity o of his imagination. Addi- 
ſon's criticiſm in the Spectators, written 


with that beauty, elegance, and judg- 


ment, which diſtinguiſh all his writings, 
will aſſiſt you to underftand, and to reliſh 


this poem. 


It is needleſs to recommend to you the 
tranſlations of Homer and Virgil, which 
every body reads that reads at all, Vou 

I 2 muſt 
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muſt have heard that Homer is eſteemed 
the father of poetry—the original from 
whence all-the moderns—not excepting 
Milton -himſei.+ borrow ſome of their 
greateſt beauties—and from whom they 
extract thoſe rules for compoſition, which 
-are found moſt agreeable to vature, and 
true taſte.— Virgil, you know, is the 
next in rank amongſt the claſſics: Tou 


will read his Æneid with extreme pleaſure, 


if ever you are able to read Italian, in 
Annibal Caro's tranſlation— the idiom of 
the Latin and Italian languages being 
more alike, it is I believe, much cloſer, 
yet preſerves more of the ſpirit of the 
original than the Engliſh tranſlations, 
For the reſt, Fame will point out to you 
the moſt conſiderable of our poets—and 
I would not exclude any of name, among 
thoſe whoſe morality is unexceptionable: 
but of poets, as of all other authors, 1 
wiſh you to read only ſuch as are properly 
recommended to you ſince there are 
many who debaſe their divine art, by 
ns it to the purpoſes of vice and im- 


piety, — 
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piety, —If you could read poetry with a 
judicious friend, who would lead your 
judgment to a true diſcernment of its 
beauties and defects, it would inexpreſſi- 
bly heighten both your pleaſure and im- 
provement. But, before you enter upon 
this, ſome acquaintance with the Heathen 
Mythology is neceſſary, I think that you 
muſt before now have met with ſome 
book under the title of The Pantheon + — 
And, if once you know as much of the 
gods and goddeſſes as the moſt common 
books on the ſubject will tell you, the 
reſt may be learned by reading Homer : 
but then you muſt particularly attend 
to him in this view.—I do not expect 
you to penetrate thoſe numerous myſte- 
ries—thoſe amazing depths of morality, 
religion, and metaphyſics — which ſome 
pretend to havediſcovered in his mytho- 
logy; — but, to know the names and 
principal offices of the gods and goddeſſes, 
with ſome idea of their moral meaning, 
ſeems requiſite to the underſtanding al- 
moſt any poetical compoſition, — As an 

13 inſtance 
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inſtance of the moral meaning I ſpeak of, I 
will mention an obſervation of Boſſuet, 
That Homer's poetry was particularly 
recommended to the Greeks by the ſupe- 
riority which he aſeribes to them over the 
Aſiaties - this ſuperiority is ſhewn in the 
Hiad, not only in the conqueſt of Aſia by 
the Greeks, and in the actual deſtruction 
of its capital, but in the diviſion and ar- 
rangement of the Gods, who took part 
with the contending nations. — On the 
fide of Aſia was Yenus—that is, ſenſual 
paſhon——pleaſure—and effeminacy. On 
the ſide of Greece was Juno— that is, 
matronly gravity and conjugal love; to- 
gether with Mercury — invention and 
eloquence — and Jupiter — or political 
wiſdom. On the fide of Aſia was Mars, 
who repreſents brutal valour and' blind 
fary.—On that of Greece was Pallas 
that is military diſcipline, and bravery, 
guarded-by judgment. 

This, and many other inſtances that 
might be produced, will ſhew you how 


much of the ** of the poet's art * 
| e 


* 
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be loſt to you, without ſome notion of 
theſe allegorical perſonages. — Boys, in 
their ſchoo-learning have this kind of 
knowledge impreſſed on their minds by a 
variety of books; but women, who do 
not go through the ſame courſe of inftruc- 
tion, are very apt to forget what little 
they read or hear on the ſubject: I ad- 
viſe you therefore never to loſe an oppor- 
tunity of enquiring the meaning of any 
thing you meet with in poetry, or in paint- 
ing, alluding to the hiſtory of any of the 
heathen deities, and of obtaining from 
ſome friend an èxplanation of its cormec- 
tion with true hiſtory, or of its allegori- 
cal reference to morality. or to phyſics. 


Natural philoſophy, in the largeſt fenſe 
of the expreſſion, is too wide a field for 
you to undertake - but the ſtudy of na- 
ture, as far as may ſuit your powers and: 
opportunities, you will find a moſt ſub- 
lime entertainment; the objects of this 
ſtudy are all the ſtupendous works of the 
Almighty Hand that lie within the reach 
14 of 
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of our obſervation. —In the works of 
man perfection is aimed at, but it can 
only be found in thoſe of the Creator. 
The contemplation of perfection muſt 
produce delight — and every natural ob. 
ject around you would offer this delight, 
if it could attract your attention: if you 
ſurvey the earth, every leaf that trembles 
in the breeze — every blade of graſs be- 
neath your feet-is a' wonder as abſolutely 
beyond the reach of human art to imitate 
as the conſtruction of the univerſe. End- 
leſs pleaſures, to thoſe who have a taſte 
for them, might be derived from the end- 
leſs variety to be found in the compoſition 


of this globe and its inhabitants. The 


foſſil — the vegetable — and the animal 
world — gradually riſing in the ſcale of 
excellence — the inpumerable ſpecies of 
each, which preſerve their ſpecific diffe- 
repces from age to age, yet of which no 
two individuals are ever perfectly alike— 
afford ſuch a range for obſervation and 
enquiry as might epgroſs the whole 5 
40 5 
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of our ſhort life, if followed minutely.— 
Beſides all the animal creation obvious to 
our unaſliſted. ſenſes, the eye, aided by 
philoſophical. inventions, ſees myriads of 
creatures, which by the ignorant are not 
known to have exiſtence : — it ſees all 
nature teem with life—every. fluid — 
each part of every vegetable and animal 
[warm with. its peculiar inhabitants in- 
viſible to the naked eye, but as perfect in 
all their parts, and enjoying life as indiſ- 
putably as the elephant or the whale. 


But, if from the earth, and. from theſe 
minute wonders, the philoſophic eye is 
raiſed towards the Heavens, what a ſtui 
pendous ſcene there opens to it's view! 
thoſe brilliant lights that ſparkle to the 
eye of ignorance as gems adorning the 
ſky, or as lamps to guide the traveller, 
aſſume an importance that amazes th 
underſtatiding - —— they appear to be. 
worlds, formed like ours for a variety of 
mhabitants— or ſuns, enlightening num 
1 _ worlds too n for oui 
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_ diſcovery !—I ſhall ever remember the 


aſtoniſhment and rapture with which my 


mind received this idea, when I was about 


your age — it was then perfectly new to 


me, and it is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
ſenſations, which I felt from the glorious, 


boundleſs proſpect of infinite beneficence 


"burſting at once upon my imagination! 


—Who can , contemplate ſuch a ſcene 
unmoved ?—if your curioſity is excited 
to enter. upon this noble enquiry, a few 
books on the ſubject, and thoſe of the ea- 
feſt ſort, with ſome of the common ex- 
periments, may be ſufficient for your pur- 


poſe — which is to enlarge your mind, 


and to excite in it the moſt ardent grati- 
' tude and profound adoration towards that 
great and good Being, who exerts his 
boundlels power in communicating vari- 


our portions of happineſs through all the 


immenſe regions of creation. 


Moral 'philoophy—as i it relates to bu- 
man actions is. of, ſtill higher impor- 
tance: than the ſtudy of nature, —The 


works 


1 
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works of the ancients on this ſubject are 
univerſally faid to be entertaining as well 


as inſtructive, by thoſe who can read them 
in their original languages; — and ſuch 


of them as are well tranſlated will un- 


doubtedly, ſome years hence, afford you 
great pleaſure and improvement. — You 
will alſo find many agreeable and uſeful. 
books, written originally in French, and in 


Engliſh, on morals and manners:— for 


the preſent, _ there are works, which, 


without aſſuming the ſolemn air of philo- 


ſophy, will-enlighten your mind on theſe 
ſubjects, and introduce inſtruction in an 
eaſier . dreſs :—of this ſort are many of 
the moral eſſays, which have appeared in 


periodical papers — which, when excel- 
lent in their kind—as are the Spectators, 
Guardians, Ramblers, and Adventurers 
are particularly uſeful to young peqple, 
as they comprehend a great variety of ſub» 
jecs — introduce many ideas and-obſer- 


vations that are new to them and lead 
to a habit of reflecting on the characters 


50 events that come before them in real 


b: life, 
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life, which I confider as "ae beſt Wc 


of the underſtanding. 


Books on taſte and Elric in will 1 
ter be more proper for you than at pre- 
ſent: — whatever can improve your diſ- 
cernment, and render your taſte elegant 
and quſt, muſt be of great conſequence to 
your enjoyments as well as to the embel- 
liſnment of your upderſtanding. 


I would by no meatis'exclude the kind 
of reading, which young people are natu- 
rally moſt fond of — though I think the 
greateſt care ſhould be taken in the ehoice 
of thoſe fiitious-flories, that ſo enehant the 
mind — moſt of [which tend to inflame 
the paſſions of youth, whilſt the chief pur- 
poſe of education ſhould be to moderate 
and reſtrain them. — Add to.this, that 
both the writing and ſentiments of moſt 
novels and romances ate ſuch as are only 


proper to vrtiate your ſtile, and to miſſtad 


your heart and underſtanding The ex- 
tion of extraordinary ad ventures — 
which ſeldom ever happen to the ſober 
oy and 


<6 a. , one 6 a Mt. 2022.22 
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and prudent part of mankind and the 
admiration of extravagant paſſions and 
abſurd conduct, are ſome of the uſual 


fruits of this kind of reading — which, 5 
when a young woman makes it her chief 


amuſement, generally renders her ridicu- 
lous in converſation, and miſerably wrong- 

headed in her perſuits and behaviour. — 
There are however works of this claſs, in 
which excellent morality is joined with the 
moſt lively pictures of the human mind, 
and with all that can entertain the imagi- 
nation and intereſt the heart.— But, I 
muſt repeatedly exhort you, never to read 
any thing of the ſentimental kind, with- 
out taking the judgment of your beſt 
friends in the choice—tfor, I am perſuad- 
ed, that the indiſcriminate reading of 
ſuch kind of books corrupts more fe- 


male hearts than any other ſe whatſo- 


ever. 


Before 1 cloſe this correſpondence, I 
ſhall point out the courſe of tiſtory I wiſh: 
you to perſue, and give you my thoughts 

of 


% 
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= of geographyandchronology, ſome know. 


ledge of both being, in my opinion, ne- 
ceſſary to the reading of hiſtory with any 
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LETTER N. 


— 


My DEAR NIECE). 


H AVE told you that you will not [be 

able to read hiſtory, with much plea- 
ſure or advantage, without ſome little 
knowledge of Geography and Chronology.—- - 
They are both very eaſily attained — | 
mean in the degree that will be neceſſary. 
for you. Vou muſt. be ſenſible that you 
can know but little of a country, whoſe 
ſituation with reſpect to the reſt of the 
world you are entirely ignorant of —afi-- 
that, it is to little: purpoſe that you. are 
able to mention a fact, if you cannot 
nearly aſcertain the tin in which it hap- 
pened, which alone, in many caſes, gives 
importance to the fact itſelf, na 


* 
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In Geography—the eaſieſt of all ſcien. 
ces, and the beſt adapted to the capacity 
of children l ſuppoſe you to have made 
fome beginning :—to know at leaſt the 
figure of the earth—the ſuppoſed lines— 
the degrees - how to meaſure diſtances. 


you do not already know theſe, two or 
them: the reſt is the work of memory, 
maps; — for I do not wiſh: your know- 
ledge to be exact and maſterly but ſuch 


only as is neceſſary for the purpoſe of un- 
derſtanding hiſtory, and, without which 


ble. It may be ſufficient for this end; 
{ if, with reſpect to ancient Geography, you 
19 have a general idea of the fituation of all 
= the great ſtates, without being able pres 
= ciſely ta aſcertain their limits.— But, in 
the modern, you ought to know the bounds 
and extent of every ſtate in Europe, and 
its ſituation” with reſpect to the reſt, — 


leſs. 


62.9: 


and a few of the common terms:'—If 
three leſſons will be ſufficient to attain: 


and is eaſily gained by reading with 


even a news- paper would be unintelligi- 


Fhe other A te ou will denn | 
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leſs accurate knowledge, except with re- 
gard to the European ſettlements. 


It may be an uſeful and agreeable me- 
thod, when you learn the ſituation of any 
important country, to join with that Know- 
edge ſome one or two leading ſacts or 
circumſtances concerning it, ſo that its 
particular property may always put you in 
mind of the ſituation, and the ſituatiop, 
in like manner, recall the particular pro- 
perty.—When, for inſtance, you learn 
in what part of the globe to find Ethiopia, 
to be told at the ſame time that, in that 
vaſt unknown tract of country, the Chriſ- 
tian religion was once the religion of the 
ſtate, would be of ſervice--becauſe the 
geographical and hiftorical knowledge 


would aſſiſt each other.— Thus, to join 


with Egypt, the nurſe and parent of arts and 
of ſupenſtition - with Perſia, ſhocking deſpo- 
tiſm and perpetual revolutions with ancient 
Greece, freedom and genius — with Scythia, 
hardineſs and conqueſt, are hints which you 
may make uſe of as you pleaſe.—Per- 
haps annexing to any country the idea of 

of ſome. 
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fome familiar form which it moſt reſem- 
bles, may at firſt aſſiſt you to retain a ge- 
neral notion of it thus Italy has been 
ealled a boot—and Bae compared to a 
woman ſitting. 

The difference of * ancient and mo- 
dern names of places is ſome what per- 


plexing the moſt important ſhould be 


known by both names at the ſame time, 


thoſe which are of moſt conſequence ſo 


ſtrongly in your mind, by thipking of 


them, and being often told of them, that 


the ancient name ſhall always call up the 
modern one to your memory, and the 
modern the ancient: — Such as the 


 Zgean ſea, now The Archipelago—The 
Peloponneſus,, now The Morea—Crete, 
Candia—Gaul, France—Babylon, Bagdat, 
—Byzantium—to” which the Romans 
tranſplanted their ſeat of empire — Con- 
Aantinople, &c. 


There have been ſo many ingenious 


contrivances to make geography eaſy and 


amuſing, Wat I cannot hope to add any 
ig: 


and you mult . endeavour to fix a few of 
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thing of much ſervice ; I would only 
prevail with you not to neglect acquixing, 
by whateyer method pleaſes you beſt, that. 
ſhare of knowledge in it, which you will 
find neceſſary, and which is ſo eaſily at- 
tained—and I entreat that you would 
learn it in ſuch a manner as to fix it in 
your mind, ſo that it may not be loſt and 
forgotten among other childiſh acquiſi- 
tions, but that it may remain ready for uſe 
through the reſt of your life. 

Chronology indeed has more of difficul-. 
2 if you do not bewilder your- 

If by Nietipting to learn too much and 
too minutely at firſt, you need not deſ- 
pair of gaining enough for the purpoſe of 
reading hiſtory wrth pleaſure and utility. 

Chronology may be naturally divided: 
into three parts, the Ancient—the Middle 
—and the Modern — With reſpect to all 
theſe, the beſt direction that can be given 
is to fix on ſome periods or epochas, 
which, by being often mentioned and. 
thought of, explained and referred to, 


willat al be ſo deeply engraven on the 
memory, 
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memory, that they will be ready to preſent 


themſelves whenever you call for them: 


 —theſt indeed ſhould be few, and ought 


to be well chofen for their importance, 
ſince they are to ſerve as elevated ſtations 


do the mind, from which it may look 


backwards and forwards upon a great va- 
riety of facts. 


Till your more learned friends ſhall 


ſupply you with better, I will take the 


liberty to recommend the following, 
which I have found of ſervice to myſelf. 


In the ancient chronology, you will find 
there were four thoufand years from the 


creation to the redemption of man—and. 


that Noah and his family were miracu- 


louſly preſerved in the ark 1650 years af. 


ter Adam's creation. | 
As there is no hiſtory, except that in the 


Bible, of any thing before the flood, we 
may ſet out from that great event, which 
happened, as I have ſaid above, in the 


ore of the world 1650. 


. 


* 
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The 2350 years, which paſſed from the 
deluge to our Saviour's birth, may be thus 
divided, There have been four ſucceſ- 
ſive Empires called Univerſal, becauſe they 
extended over a great part of the then 
known world - theſe are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of The Four Great 


Monarchies ;— the three firſt of them are 


included in ancient chronology, and 
begun and en in the following man- 
ner: 


iſt, Tür ASSYRIAN Eu PIRE, founded 
by Nimrod in the year of the world 1800, 
ended under Sardanapalus in 3250, en- 
dured 4450 years. 


The Median—though not account- 
ed one of the four great monarchies, be- 
ing conqueſts of rebels on the Aſſyrian 
empire—comes in here for about 200 


years. TY TW uy ? .. 


2d, Taz Pers! an EMPIRE, whidhbe- 
gan under Cyrus, in the year of the world 
3450, ended in Darius in 3670, before 
Chriſt 330, laſted a little more than 200 
years. 


2d, The 


. * 4 
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gd, Tur Grectan EMPIRE, begun 
anger Alexander the Great in 3670, was 
Jon after his death diſmembered by his 
ſucceſſors, but the different parcels into 
which they divided it were poſſeſſed by 
their reſpective families, till the famous 
Cleopatra, the laſt of the race of Ptolemy, 
one of Alexander's captains who reigned 
in Egypt, was conquered by Julius Cæſar, 
about half a century before our Lord's 


birth, which is a term of about 300 


Fears. 

Thus you ſee that Gs the deluge to 

the eſtabliſhment of the firſt great monar- 

chy—the Aſſyrian — is 1.50 Years, 

The Aſſyrian empire conti- 
ue! — — 1450 

The Median — — — 200 

The Perſian·—— — 200 

The Grecian — — — 300 

From Julius Ceſar, with 

whom. began.the fourth 

great ,monarchy—viz, we; 


— 


EN In all — — 2350 years. 
The term from the deluge to Chriſt, 
If 
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If you conſult books of Chronology, 
you will find errors of ſome years in theſe 
dates — but exactneſs is not neceſſary for 
a beginner and I have taken only a | 
numbers for the greater caſe of the me · 
mory. 

1 offer this ſhort table as a little ſpeci- 
men of what you may eaſily do for your- 
ſelf but even this ſketch, light as it is, 
will give you a general notion of the an- 
cient hiſtory of the world, from the de- 
luge to the birth of Chriſt. 

Within this period flouriſhed the Grecian 
and Roman republics, with the hiſtory 
and chronology of which you will be re- 
quired to be tolerably well acquainted; 
and indeed you will find nothing in the 
records of mankind ſo entertaining,— 
Greece was divided into many petty ſtates, 
whoſe various revolutions and annals you 
can never hope diſtinctly to remember— 
you are therefore to conlider them as 
forming together one great kingdom 
like the Germanic body, or the — Vnitea 

CO" Nr ſeparately. of diffe- 


rent 


as Os Geography and:Chromigy, . - 
rent governments, but ſometimes aQing 
with united force for their common inte. 
reſt, — The Lacedemonian government, 
formed by Lycurgus in the year of the 
world 3100 - and the Arhentan, regulated 
by Solon about the year 3440 — will 
chiefly engage your attention, 

In purſuing the Grecian chronology, you 
need only perhaps make one ſtand or 
epocha—at the time of Socrates, that wiſeſt 
of philoſophers, whom you mult have 
heard of, who lived about 4570 years 
from the creation, and about 4 30 before 
Chriſt—for within the term of 150 years 
Sefore Socrates, and 200 after him, will 
fall in moſt of the great events and illuſ- 
trious characters of the Grecian hiſtory. 

{ muſt inform you that the Grecian me- 
thod of dating time was by Olympiads— 
that is four compleat years — ſo called 
from the celebration, every fifth year, of 
the Olympic Games, which were conteſts 
in all the manly exerciſes, ſuch as wreſt- 
ling— boxin g- running chariot. racing, 
c. — They were inſtituted in honour of 


J ter, 
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Jupiter, and took their name from Olym- 
pia, a city of Elis, near which they were 
performed ; they were attended by all 
ranks of people, from every ſtate in 
Greece the nobleſt youth were eager 
to obtain the prize of victory, which was 
no other than an olive crown, but eſteem- 
ed the moſt diſtinguiſhing ornament.— 
Theſe games continued all the time that 
Greece retained any ſpark of liberty 
and with them begins the authentic hiſ- 
tory af that country all before being 
conſidered as fabulous. Lou muſt there- 
fore endeavour to remember that they 
began in the year of the world 3228 — 
after the flood 1570 years after the. de- 
ſtruction of Troy 400 - before the build 
ing of Rome 23 before Cytus about 
200 and 770 before Chriſt. If you 
cannot retain all theſe dates, at leaſt you 
muſt not fail to remember the coincidence 
of the Oympiads with the building of Rome, 
which is of great . conſequence, becauſe. 
the Romaps-reckoned their time from the 
building of their city indeed as theſe 
10 * K ö 
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two cras are within 23 years of each 
other, you may, for the eaſe of memory, 
ſuppoſe them to begin together, in the 
year of the world 3228. 
In reading the hiſtory of the Roman 
Republic Which continued in that form 
of govternmient-to-the time of Julius Cz- 
ſar's dictatorſhip, about the year of the 
world 3960, and about 48 years before 
Chriſt=youw will make as many epochas 
as you ſhall find convenient: — will 
mention only two the ſacking of Rome 
by the Gauls, which happened 'in the 
year of the world 3620 -in the 365th 
year of the city in the gyth Olympiad 
before Chriſt 38g; and about 30 years 


before the birth of Alexander. The ſe- 


cond epocha may be the 6g: year of 
Wei nee eee F wl N 


without a rival”: 

-Pechapathofollowing bal e 
were given me when I was young, may 
© =-=_ to fix in your mind the important 
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You muſt dot laugh at them, for chrono- 
logers do not pique thethſelves on their 
poetry, but they make uſe of numbers 


and rhymes mer dy as alliſtunts 1 to me- 
mory, berug 6 eafily leartied by heart. 


hy * Rome and Olympiads bear the ſame 
ate, 
6 The thouſand two hundred and twen⸗ 
1000 eight. 1 6 „ GUT | 
e and; hxty king Rome 
ck'd and es iy u {a6t'7 
| "Th 4 55 a Ng ily ore 8 was 
" 918 17 born. eq N Ductus 8:t: 
Vou will alloy that chat Have ſaid id 
theſe ſew pages, is very eaſiy learned 
vetliatle as it is, brwilt venture to ſay: 
thay were you as perfectly miſtreſs of it 
as of your alphabet, you might anſwer 
ſeveralqueſtions relating to ancient chro- 
nolegy wore reddit yp tian rhany who pre- 
tend to no ſomething of this ſeience. 
One is not iſdemuch requited to tell the 
| Preciſe year, in which a great man lived, 
ö K 2 as 


That is, in the 365th year of the city. 


this muſt have happened 


* 


. 


} 
= 


2 


as to ins with wid 15 was 
rary in other par 

would know then, from the flight, ſketch 
above given, about What year of the Ro- 
man republic Alexander the Great lived. 


Lou would quickly run, over in your, 


mind, Alexander lived in the 36 0th 


year of the world 3 30 before Chriſt 


* conſequently he muſt have flouriſhed 
about the 4001 * Rome, Which bad 
s endured 550 yea whey Chriſt, was 


G horn. in wharcdhaitioh' was Greece, 


at the time of the ſacking of Rome by 
the Gauls — had any particular flate or 
the united ody, choſen then to take ad- 


vantage of che misfortunes of the Ro- 


mans? = You are to conſider” mat the 
365th year of the city che date of that 
event is 36g before Chriſt - conſequently 
about the time 


of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexan- 


der, when the Grecians, under ſuch a 


ee ee 
'T "(7 "TR* nation 
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nation from the earth, had they ever 


heard of them, or thought the conqueſt 
of then? an object worthy their ambition. 


Numberleſs queſtions might beanſwer'd: - 
in like manner, even on this very narrow 
. circumſcribed plan, if it was completely 
maſtered. — I might require that other 
periods or epochas ſnould be learned with 
the fame exactneſs - but theſe may ſerve 
to explain. my meaning, and to ſnew you 
how practicable and eaſy it is. — One 
thing, however, I muſt obſerve - though 
perhaps it is ſufficiently, obvious: 
which is that you can make no uſe of 
this ſketch of ancient Chronology, nor 
even hope to-retain it, till you have read: 
the ancient h1ffory.—When you have gone 
through Rollin's Hiſtoire Ancienne once, 
then will be the time to fix the ancient 
Chronology deep in your mind, which 
will very much enhance the pleaſure and 
uſe of reading it a ſecond rime—for you 
muſt remember, that nobody reads a hiſ- 


K 3 | _ tory. 
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tory to much purpoſe, mo Horn vor. 080 
oyer it more than once. 


When you have got through 755 W 
of ancient hiſtory, and are come to the 


more modern, you muſt then have re- 
cCourſe to the ſecond of the three diviſions. 


— Viz, middle Gbronalogy — containing a- 
baut Boo years, from the birth of our 
Lord, and from within 50 years of the 
riſe of the Roman empire, to Charle- 
magne, who died in 914. hs 
This period, except in the earlieſt part 
of it, is tco much involved in obſeurity 
bo require a very minute knowledge of its. 
hiſtory—it may be ſufficient to fix two or 
three of the moſt ſingular circumſtances, 
| wy their proper dates. G 
The firſt epocha to be obſerved i is the 


year of our Lord. 330—whenConſtantine, by 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor, who reſtored 


peace to the oppreſſed and perſecuted 
church, removed the ſeat of empire from 


Rome to 3 called afterwards 
from 
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from him Conſtantinople.— After his time 
— about the year 400 — began thoſe ir- 
ruptions of the Goths and Vandals, and 
other northern nations, who ſettled them- 
ſelves all over the weſtern parts of the 
Roman empire, and laid the foundation 
of the ſeveral ſtates which now ſubſiſt in 
Europe. 

The next epocha is the year 622 — for 
the eaſe of memory, ſay 600—when Ma- 
homet, by his ſucceſsful impoſture, be- 
came the founder of the Saracen empire, 
which his followers extended over a great 
part of Aſia and Africa, and over ſome 
provinces of Europe. At the ſame time, 
St. Gregory, biſhop of Rome, began to 
aſſume a ſpiritual power, which grew by 
degrees into that abſolute and enormous 
dominion, ſo long maintained by the 
popes over the greateſt part of Chriſten- 
dom.— St. Auguſtine —a miſſionary from 
St. Gregory about this time, began the 


converſion of Great Britain to Chriſti» 
anity. 


K 4 The 
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T be third and concluding epocha in 
this di viſion is the year 800—whenCharle- 
magne; king of France —after having 
- ſubdued the Saxons, repreſſed the Sara- 
cens, and eſtabliſhed the temporal domi- 
nion of the pope by a grant of conſidera- 
ble territories - was elected emperor of 


the weſt and protector of the church, — 
The date of this event correſponds with 


that remarkable period of our Engliſh . | 


hiſtory - the union of the Heptarchy — 


vr ſeven kingdoms under Egbert. 


As to the third part of chronology— 


namely the Modern, I ſhall ſpare you and 


myſelf all trouble about it at preſent, for, 
if you follow the courſe of reading which I 
ſnall recommend, it will be ſome years 
before you reach modern hiſtory and, 
when you do, you will eaſily make pe- 
riods for yourſelf, if you do but remember 


carefully to examine the dates as you read, 
and to impreſs on your memory thoſe of ö 


very remarkable reigns or events. 


I fear 
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I fear you are by this time tired of 
Chronology—but, my ſole intention in 
what I have ſaid is to convince you that 
it is a ſcience not out of your reach, in the 
moderate degree that is requiſite for you: 
\—the laſt volume of the Ancient Univerſal 
Hiſtory is the beſt Engliſh Chronological - 
work I know—if that does not come in 
your way, there is an excellent French 
one called Tablettes Chronologiques de 


I Hiſtoire Univerſelle, Du Freſnoy, 3 vols: 


A 


Paris—there is alſo a chart of univerſal. 
hiſtory, including Chronology — and a 
Biographical chart — both by Prieſtley— 
which you may find of ſervice to you. 


Indeed, my dear, a woman makes a 
poor figure who affects, as I have heard 


ſome ladies do, to diſclaim all knowledge 


of times and dates: the ſtrange confu- 
ſion they make of events, which happen- 
ed in different periods, and the ſtare of 
ignorance when ſuch are referred to as 


are commonly known, is ſufficiently pi- 
K 5 tiable: 
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tiable :—-but the higheſt mark of folly is 
to be proud of ſuch ignorarce—a re- 
fource in which ſome of our ſex find great 


conſolation, 
Adieu, my dear bt am, with the, 
tendereſt affeetion, 
1 cuver yours, 
my K 
8 


"LET 
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MV DEAR NIECE, 


HEN I recommend to you to gain 

ſome inſight into the general 
hiſtory of the world, perhaps you will 
think. I propofe a formidable taſk—but,. 
your apprehenſion will vaniſh, when you 
conſider that of near half the globe we 
have no hiſtories at all; - that, of other 
parts of it, a few facts only are known to 


us— that, even of thoſe nations, which 


make the greateſt figure in hiſtory, the 
early ages are involved in obſcurity and 
fable: — it is not indeed allowable to be 
totally ignorant even of thoſe fables, be. 
cauſe they are the frequent ſubjects of 


Poetry 
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poetry and painting, and are often refer. 


red to in more authentic hiſtories. 


The firſt recorders of actions are gene- 
rally poets: — in the hiſtorical ſongs of 
the bards are found the only accounts of 


the firſt ages of every ſtate—but in theſe 


we muſt naturally expect to find truth 
mixed with fifticn, and. often diſguiſed 
in allegory.—lIn ſuch early times, before 
ſcience has enlightened the minds. of 
men, the people are ready to believe eve- 
ry thing—and the hiftorian, having no 
reſtraints from the fear of contradiction or 
criticiſm,” delivers the moſt improbable 


and abſurd tales as an account of the lives 


and actions of their forefathers: — thus 


' the firſt heroes of every nation are gods, 


or the ſons of gods—and every great 


* | event is accompanied with ſome ſuperna- 
rural agency, — Homer, whom I have 
already mentioned as a poet, you will find 


the moſt agreeable hiſtorian of the early 


age ob Greece —and R -W will ſnew you 
| "a 


» = 
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the ſuppoſed origin 4 the n, | 
and Romans. 


It will be neceſſary for you to obſerve 
ſome regular plan in your hiſtorical 
ſtudies, which-can never be perſued with 
advantage otherwiſe than in a continued 
ſeries, —I do not mean to confine you 
ſolely to that kind of reading on the 
contrary, I wiſh you frequently. to relax 
with poetry or ſome other amuſement, 
whilſt you are perſuing your courſe of hiſ- 
tory ; I only. mean to warn you againſt 
mixing ancient hiſtory. with modern, or ge- 
neral hiſtories of one place with particulan 
reigns in another by which deſultory 
manner af reading, many people diſtract 
and confound their memories, and retain 
nothing to any purpoſe from ſuch a con- 
fuſed maſs of materials. | 

The moſt ancient of all hiſhoview you 
wilt read in your Bible thence you will 
proceed-to L' Hiſtoire. Ancienne of Rol- 
lin, who very ingeniouſly points out the 
connection of profane with ſacred hife _ 

wry. 
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tory, and enlivens his narrative with- 
many agreeable and improving reflections 

and many very pleaſing detached ſto- 
ties and anecdotes, which may ſerve you 
as reſting places in your journey. It 
would be an uſeful exerciſe of your me- 
mory and judgment, to recount theſe in- 
tereſting paſlages to a friend, either by 
letter or in converſation not in the 
words of the author, but in your own nas» 
tural ſtile by memory and not by book 
and to add whatever remarks may occur 
to you. — I need not ſay that you will: 
pleaſe me much, whenever you are diſ- 
poſed to make this uſe of me. 


The want of memory is a great diſcou- 
ragement. in hiſtorical perfuits, and is 
what every body complains of.— Many 
artificial helps have been invented, of 
which, thoſe who have tried them can 
beſt tell you the effects: but the moſt 
natural and pleaſant expedient is that of 
converſation with a friend, who is ac- 


—_— with the-hiſtory which you are 
reading. 
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reading. — By ſuch converſations, you 
will find out how much is uſually retained: 
of what is read, and you will learn to ſe- 
lect thoſe characters and facts which are 
beſt worth preſerving : — for, it is by 
trying to remember every thing without: 
diſtinction, that young people are fo apt 
to loſe every trace of what they.read.—By 
repeating to your friend what you can re- 
collect, you will fix it. in your memory; 
and, if you ſhould omit any ſtriking par- 
ticular, which ought to be retained, that 
friend will remind you of it, and will di- 
rect your attention to it on a ſecond pe- 
ruſal.— It is a good rule, to caſt your 

eye each da over what you read the day 
before, and to look over the contents 
of every boo when you have finiſhed. 
it. 


Rollin's work takes ina berge pod 
eau of all the ancient nations it treats 
of, perhaps there are only the Grecian 
and Roman, whoſe ſtories ought to be 
red. with any anxious deſire of retaining. 

| them 
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them perfectly: ſor the reſt - ſuch as 
the Aſſyrians, Egyptians, &c, — I: be- 
eve, you will find; on examination, 
that moſt of thoſe who are ſuppoſed tole- 
rably well read in hiſtory, remember no 
more than a few of the moſt remarkable 
facts and characters.— I tell you this to 
prevent your being diſcouraged on finding 
ſo little remain in your mind after reading 
theſe leſs intereſting parts of ancient hiſ: 
tory. 

But, when you come to the Grecian 
and Roman ſtories, I expect to find you 
deeply intereſted and highly entertained _ 

A —and, of conſequence, eager to treaſure 
up in your memory thoſe heroic actions 
and exalted characters, by which a young: 
mind is naturally. ſo much animated and 

impreſſed. —— As Greece and Rome 

were diſtinguiſhed as much for genius as | 
valour; and were the theatres, : not only 

of the greateſt: military actions.— the 

nobleſt efforts of liberty and patriotiſm— 

but of the higheſt perfection of arts and 

ſciences, a 
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ſciences, their immortal fame is a ſubject 
of wonder and emulation, even to thoſe 
diſtant ages; — and, it is thought. a 
ſhameful degree of ignorance, even in our 
ſex, to be unacquainted with the nature 
and. revolutions of their governments, 
and with: the characters and ſtories of 
their moſt illuſtrious heroes. — Perhaps, 
when you are told. that the government 
and the national character of your own 
countrymen. have been compared with 
thoſe of the Romans, it may not be an 
uſeleſs amuſement, when you read. the 
Roman Hiſtory, to carry this obſervation 
in your mind, and to exatnine how far the 
parallel holds good. The French have 
been thought to reſemble the Athenians 
in their genius, though. not in their love 
of liberty. Theſe little hints ſometimes 
ſerve to awaken reflection and attention 
in young readers — I leave you to make 
what uſe of them you pleaſe. 


When you have got through Rollin, if 


you add Vertot's Rovolutions Romaines — a 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, and very entertaining work—yow 
may be ſaid to have read as much as is 
abſolutely neceſſary of ancient hiſtory —Plu- 
tarch's Lives of famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans—a book deſervedly of the higheſt 
reputation — can never be read to fo 
much advantage as immediately after the 
hiſtories of Greece and Rome :—1 ſhould: 
even prefer reading each life in Plutarch, 
immediately after the hiſtory of each par- 
| ticular Hero, as you meet with _— in 
Rollin or in Vertot. 


If hereafter you ſhould chooſe to en- 

large your plan, and ſhould wiſh to Kno, 
more of any particular people or period 
than you find in Rollin, the ſources from 
which he drew may be open to you — 
for there are, I believe, French or Eng- 
liſn tranſlations of all the original hiſto- 
rians from whom he extracted his mate- 
rials. 

Crevier's continuation of Rolli, [ 
22 gives the beſt account of the Ro- 


emperors down to Conftantine.— 
22 What 
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What ſhocking inſtances will you there 
meet with, of the terrible effects of law- 
leſs power on the human mind !—How 
will you be amazed to ſee the moſt pro- 
miſing characters changed by flattery and 
ſelf-indulgence into monſters that diſgrace 
humanity !—to read a ſeries of ſuch lives. 
as thoſe of Tiberius, Nero, or Domitian, 
would be intolerable, were we not conſol- 
ed by the view of thoſe excellent em pe- 
rors, who remained uncorrupted through 
all temptations. When the mind—diſ- 
guſted, depreſſed; and terrified turns 
from the contemplation of thoſe depths: 
ef vice, to which the human nature may 
be ſunk, a Titus, the delight of mankind. 
—a Trajan—an Antoninus — reſtore it 
to an exulting ſenſe - of the dignity, to 
which that nature may be exalted by vir- 
tue. — Nothing is more awful than this: 
conſideration: a human creature given 
up to vice is infinitely below the moſt ab- 
ject brute — the ſame creature, trained 
by virtue to the utmoſt perfection of his 

| nature, 
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nature, “is but a little lower than the 
$ angels, and is crowned wath glory Narr 
< immortality.“ 

Before you enter upon the modem bit 
tory of any particular kingdom, it will be 
Proper to gain ſome idea of that interval 
between ancient and modern times, which 
is juſtly called the dark and barbarous 
ages — and which laſted from Conſtan- 
tine to Charlemagne— perhaps one might 
ſay to ſome centuries after. On the ir- 
ruption of the northern Barbarians, who 
broke the Roman empire, and Spd 
all the treaſures of knowledge, as well-as 
of riches, hieh had been fo long nccaimaa 
lating in that enormous ſtate, the Euro- 
pean world. may be ſaid to have returned 
to a ſecond infancy ; — and the Monkiſh: 
- legends, which are the only records pre- 
{ſerved of the times in which they were 
written, are no.leſs fabulous-than the tales 
of the demi-gods,—lI muſt profeſs myſelf 
ignorant how to direct you to any diſtinct 
or amuſing knowledge of the hiſtory of 
Europe. 
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Europe during this period: — ſome col- 
lect it from Puffendorf*s Introduction 
ſome from The Unzverſal Hiſtory — and 
now, perhaps, with more advantage and 
delight, from the firſt volume of Robert- 
ſbn's Charles the Fifth, in which he traces 
the progreſs of civilization, government, 
and arts, from the firſt ſettlements of the 
Barbarians; and ſhews the foundation of 
the ſeveral ſtates, into which Europe is 
now divided, and of theſe laws, cuſtoms, 


and politics, which prevail, in this We: 
of the. world. | 


- In theſe dark ages, you a Bind 1 no 
ande character ſo intereſting as that of 
Mahomet—that bold impoſtor, who ex- 
tended his. uſurped dominion equally over 
the minds and properties of men, and 
propagated. a ne religion, whilſt he 
founded a new empire, over a large por- 
tin of, the globe —His, life 55 — 
wiigten by; various haods, To Heal 
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country ſeems to demand the precedence 
and; there is no part more commodi- 
ous to ſet out from, ſince you cannot 
learn the hiſtory of Great Britain, without 
becoming in ſome degree acquainted with 


without finding your curiofity excited to 
know more of thoſe, with whom we are 
moſt connected. ; 


By ine amazing eſs ef na non 
and cherce, within the laft 855 or 
thres-centutics, all parts of the world are 
now connected: — the moſt diſtant peo- 
ple are become well acquainted, who, for 
thouſatds:of years, never heard ef "an! 
another's exiſtence: e are ſtill every 
day exploring new reg e gn Mot 
day ſee greater reaſon. to expect at ins. 
menſe countries may yet be diſcovered, 
and America no longer Total th name of 
the Neu I vr. You may pals to eve. 
ry quarter of the earth and find yours 


ſelf ſtill ig che Britiſh dominion z is 


almoſt every neighbouring nation, and 
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tion of it — and if we were to adopt the 
ſtile of the ancient conquerors, we might 
call it the throne, from which we rule the 
world. - To this boaſt we are better en- 
titled than ſome of thoſe who forinerly 
called themſelves Maſters of the Globe, as 
we poſſeſs an empire of greater extent, 
and, from the ſuperior advantages of our 
commerce, much greater power and 
riches; — but, we have now too many. 
rivals in dominion to take upon us ſuch 
haughty r 
"You cannot be ſaid to know the hiſtory 
of that empire, of which you are a-ſub- 
ject, without knowing ſomething, of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, where ſo great a. 
part of it. is ſituated and you will find 
the accounts of the diſcovery and con- 
queſt of America very entertaining, tho”. 
you will be ſhocked at the injuſtice and 
cruelty of its. conquerors, — But, with. 
which of the glorious conquerors of man- 
kind muſt not humanity be ſhocked! —. 
Ambition, the maſt remorſeleſs of all paſ-- 
| ns perſues it object by all forts of 
means: — 
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means: - juſtice, mercy, truth, and every 
thing moſt ſacred, in vain oppoſe its pro- 
.greſs! — alas, my dear, ſhall ! venture 
do tell you that the hiſtory of the world is 
little elſe than a Thocking account of the 


wickedneſs and folly of the ambitious !— 
The world has ever been, and, I fuppoſe, 


ever muſt be, governed and inſulted by 
theſe aſpiring ſpirits — has always, in a 


greater orleſs degree, groaned under their 
unjuſt uſurpation.,” 

But let not the horror of ſuch a 1 
put a ſtop to your curioſity—it is proper 
you ſhould know mankind as they are.— 


You muſt be acquainted with the heroes 
of the earth, and perhaps you may be 
too well reconciled to them Mankind 
have in general a ſtrong bias in their fa- 
vour; we ſee them ſurrounded with 


pomp and ſplendour every thing that 


relates to them has an air of grandeur— 


and, whilſt we admire their natural pow-, 


ers, we are too apt to pardon the deteſta. 
ble abuſe of them, to the injury and run 


of the human race. We are dazzled with 
| falſe 
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falſe glory, and willingly give into the 
deluſion; for mighty conqueſts, like great 
conflagrations, have ſomething of- the 
ſublime that pleaſes the imagination; tho? 

we know, if we reflect at all, that the 
conſequences of them are Wr and 
miſery. 

The Weſtern and Eaſtern world will 
preſent to you very different proſpects.— 
In America, the firſt European conquerors 
found nature in great ſimplicity - ſociety 
ſtill in its infancy—and conſequently the 
arts and ſciences yet unknown: — ſo that 
the facility, with which they overpowered 
theſe poor innocent people, was entirely 
owing to their ſuperior knowledge in the 
arts of deſtroying. They found the inha- 
bitants brave enthuſiaſtic patriots, but 
without either the military or political arts 
neceſſary for their defence. — The two 
great kingdoms of Mexico and Peru had 
alone made ſome progreſs | in civilization 
they were both formed into regular ſtates, 
and had gained ſome order and diſcipline : 
—from theſe therefore the Spaniards met 
with ſomething like an oppoſition.— At 
firſt indeed the invaders appeared ſuper- 

L natural 
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natural beings, who came upon them 

ing over the ocean, on the wings of 
the wind, and who, mounted on' fiery 
animals, unknown in that country, at- 
tacked them with thunder and, lightning 
in their hands for ſuch the fire arms of 
the Spaniards appeared to this aſtoniſhed 
people. But, from being worſhipped as 
gods, they ſoon came to be feared as evil 
ſpirits; and in time being diſcovered to 
be men different from the Americans 
only in their outrageous injuſtice, and in 
the eng arts of deſtroy ing. they were 
abhorred and boldly; oppoſed. The re- 
ſiſtance however of a million of theſe 
poor naked people, deſperately crouding 
on each other to deſtruction, ſerved only 
to make their ruin more complete.— The 
Europeans have deſtroyed, with the moſt 
ſhocking barbarity, many millions of the 
original inbabitants of theſe countties, 
and have ever ſince been depopulating 
Europe and Africa to ſupply their places 

Though our own countrymen have no 
realon o boaſt of be juſtice and humanity 
of their proceedings in America, yet, in 
aa with age of the Spaniards, 


our 


our poſſeſſions there were innocently ac- 
quired.— Some of them were gained by 
conqueſt or ceſſion, from Spain and from 
other European powers. Some by con- 
tract with; he natives, or by ſetilements 
on uninhabited lands. We are now poſ- 


above two thouſand miles along the whole 
Eaſtern-eoaft of North America, beſides 
many iſlands of, immenſe value Theſe 
compries, inſtead of being tiinly peapled 
by a few. herds: of ignorant ſavages, are 
now adorned with many great cities, and 
innumerable rich plantations, which have 
made ammle returns to their mother coun- | 
tty, for the-datgers and /expences; which 
attended their firſt eſtabliſtment. Rleſt 
with more natural advantages than almoſt 
any country in the world, they are making 
a ſwift progteſs in wealth and grandeur, 
and ſeem lik etyr in ſome fut uro period, to 
be as much the ſeat of empire andi of [cis 
enen as Europe is at preſent. Whether 
their attainments in virtue and happineſs 
will Kgep pace with their advancement in 
— wealth, and power, is much 
eftioped - for jou will obſerve, in 
Biſtor ical view of the ſeveral great 


L2 empires 


lefled / of. a ſeties of colonies, extending _ 
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empires of the world, that as each grew 
up towards the higheſt pitch of greatneſs, 
the ſeeds of deſtruction grew up with it: 
Luxury and vice, by debaſing the 
minds, and enervating the bodies of the 
people, left them all, in their turns, an 
ealy prey to poorer and more valiant 
nations. 

In the Eaſt, the Europeans inrreduicd 
themſelves in a milder way: admitted 
firſt as traders- and, for the more com- 

modious carrying on their commerce, in- 
dulged by the powers of the country, in 

eſtabliſhing. a few ſmall factories they 
by gentle degrees extended and ſtrength- 
ened their ſettlements there, till their 
force became conſiderable enough to he 
thought at uſeful auxiliary to contending 
rinces; and - as it has often happened 
to thoſe who have called in foreign powers 
to interfere in their domeſtic contentions 
by avalling themſelves of the diſtur- 
bandes of a diſmembered monarchy, they 
at length raiſed a power, almoſt indepen- 
dent of their employers, Soon, the ſe- 
veral European nations, who h 
got footing in the Indies, jealos 
f other's growing n made the feu 


thus 
h 


ds 
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of the native princes ſubſervient to their 
mutual conteſts till within a few years, 
the Engliſh, by a bappy concurrence of 
oircumſtances, obtained the maſtery, and 


expelled their rivals from all their conſide- | 


Table ſettlements; 


The rapidity of our conqueſts here bass 


equalled nearly that of the firſt invaders. 
of America but from different cauſes, — 
Here we found an old eſtabliſhed” empire 
advanced to its criſis the magnificence 
and luxury of the great carried to the 
higheſt exceſs, and the people in a propor- 
tignable degree of oppreſſion and debaſe- 
ment. — Thus ripe for deſtr uction, the ri- 
valſhips of the viceroys, from the weak - 
neſs, of the government, became inde. 
pendent ſovereigns — and the daſtardly 
Wi of the meaner people, indifferent to 

87050 2 . ich 71908 were compelled 
to 
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than they. could atfirſt have ſuppoſed 2 
fible;—with, aſtoniſhment they ſaw the 
a intrepidileaders: of a few hundreds of brave 
7 free: Britons boldly. oppole and repeatedly 

BY to flight millions of theſe effemi nate 
L 3 Indian 
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Indian ſaves—and, in a ſhort time, raiſe 
ſrom them an empire ugh, Jags than 
Wei Mother Country “ 
From theſe remote Quarters f the 
2 let us now return to Great Britain, 
with the hiſtory of which, you ought 
certainly. to acquaint yourſelf, before you 
entet upon that of any other European 
kingdom. If you have courage and in- 
duſtry enough to begin ſo high as the in- 
vaſion Fs ulius 9 which 
- nothing is known of the inhabitants of 
this illand you may, et out with Rapin, 
d, ptoceed with him to William the 
Aae From this æta there are other 
hiſtories, of England more entertaining 
than his, though, I believe, none eſteem- 
ed more authentic. — Party ſo ſtrongly in- 
fluences both hiſtorians and their readers, 
that it is a difficult, aud invidtous taſk to 
point Gut the %% amongſt the number e of 
Egg liſh hiſtories that offer thernſelves : _ 
vr as you will hot Tead with a critical 
view, nor enter deeply into politics, I 1 
think you may be allowed to chooſe that 
which! Je ee beg a in this 
view, believe the general Voice will di- 


test to Hume, though he goes yo "_— 
than, 
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than the Revolution. Among other Hiſto- 
runs, do not forget my darling Shakeſpear 
—a faithful as well as a moſt agreeable 
one—whoſe hiſtorical plays, if read in a 
feries, will fix in your memory the reigns 
he has choſen, more durably than any 
other hiſtory.—You need not fear his 
leading you into any material miſtakes, 
for he keeps ſurprizingly cloſe to the truth 
as well in the characters as in the events. 
One cannot but wiſh he had given us a 
play on the reign of every Engliſh king 
as it would have been the pleaſanteſt, 
and perhaps the moſt uſeful way of be- 
coming acquainted with it. 


For the other portion of Great Brivain, 
Robertſon's hiſtory of Scotland is a de- 
hghtful work, and of a moderate (ze. 


Next to your own country, France will 
be the moſt intereſting object of your en- 
quiries— our ancient ſettlements in that 
country, and the frequent conteſts we 
have been engaged in with its inhabitants, 
connect their hiftory with our own. —The 
extent of their dominion and influence — 
their ſuppoſed ſuperiority in elegance and 
politeneſs — their eminence in the Arts 
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and Sciences and that | intercourſe of 
thought—if | may ſo call it which ſub- 
ſiſts between us, by the mutual commu- 
nication of literary productions — make 
them peculiarly intereſting to us;—and 
we cannot but find our curioſity excited 
to know their ſtory, and to be intimately 
acquainted: with the character, genius, 

and ſentiments of this nation. 


I do not know of any general hiſtory of 
France that will anfwer your purpoſe ex- 
cept that of Mezerai, which, even in the 
abridgement is a pretty large work — 
there is a very modern one by Yelly; and 
others, which perhaps may be more lively; 
but is ſtill more voluminous; and not yet 
compleated. From Mezerai, you. may 
proceed with Voltaire to the end of * 
the Fourteenth, 


In conſidering the reſt of Rane, your 
eurioſity may be confined within narrower 
limits. - Modern hiſtory is, from the na- 
ture of it, much more minute and labo- 
rious than the ancient — and to perſue 
that of ſo many various kingdoms and 
governments would be a taſk unequal to 


your leiſure and ability; at leaſt for ſe- 
: Is. veral 
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veral years to come; — at the ſame time, 
it muſt be owned, that the preſent ſyſtem 
of politics and commerce has formed ſuch 
a relation between the different powers of. 
Europe, that they are in a manner mem 
bers of one great body—and a total 1gno- 
rance of any conſiderable ſtate would 
throw an obſcurity even upon the affair 
of your own country :—an acquaintance 
however with the moſt remarkable cir- 
*eumſtances that diſtinguiſh the principal 
governments, will ſufficiently enlighten 
you, and will enable you to comprehend, 
whatever: relates to them, in the hiſtories- 
which you are more familiar with: — Ins 
ſtead of referring you for this purpoſe to 
dull and unintereſting abridgments, I 
chooſe rather to point out to you a few 
ſmall Tracts, which exhibit ſtriking and 
lively pictures, not eaſily effaced from the 
memory, of the conſtitutions and the 
moſt remarkable tranſactions of ſeveral 
of theſe nations. Such are 
Sir William. Temple's Eſſay on the Unit- 
ed Provinces. 

His Eſſay on Heroic Virtue, which con- 
rains. ſome Account of the Saracen 
Empire. 


1 Vertor' 8 
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Vertot's. Revolutions de Suede. 
| de Portugal. 
Valtaire's s Charles XII. de Suede. 
| ——— Pierre le Grand. 
Puffendorf's Account of the Popes, in hie 
Introduction to Modern Hiſtory. 
Some part of the Hiſtory of Germany 
and Spain, you will fee more in detail in 
Robertſon's Hiſtory of Chatles the Vth, 
whichT have already 1 
in another view. _ 

After all this, you may ſtill be at a loſs 


for abe tranſactions of Europe in the laſt 


fifty years for the purpoſe of giving you, 
in a very ſmall compaſs, ſorne idea af the 


ſtate of affairs during that period, I wilt 


venture to recom mend one book more 


ben Lov State of Europe. 
Thus much may ſuffice for that mode- 


eute Keime, which I think is beſt ſuited 


to your ſex and age. — There are ſeveral 
excellent hiſtories, and memoirs of parti- 


cular reigns and periods, which I have 


taken no notice of in this circumſcribed 


plan—but, with which, if you ſhould - 
happe 


n to have a taſte for the ſtudy, you 


Will hereafter chooſe to be acquainted :— 
5 theſe 


K 


7 
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dcion o be ſupplied by the ſuggeſtions of 
vor more informed friends - ho, if you 
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theſe will be read with moſt advantage, 


after you have gained ſome general view 
of hiftory—and they will then ſerve to 
refroſn your memory, and ſettle your ideas 
distinctly, as well as enable you to com- 


| pare different accounts of the perſons and 
facts Which they treat of, and to form 


your opinions of them on juſt grounds. 
As cannot, with certainty, foreſet 
what degree of application or genius for 
ſuch perſuits you. will be miſtreſs of, 1 
Mall leave the deficiencies of this collec- 


plain to them how far you wiſh to ex- 
dend your knowledge, will direct you to 
the proper books. | 
But if, inſtead of an eager deſire for 
this kind of knowledge, you ſhould: hap= 
pen to feel that diſtaſte for it which is too. 
common in young ladies, who have been 
indulged in reading only works of mere 
amuſement, you will perhaps rather think 
-that I want mercy in offering you fo large 
a plan, than that there needs an apology. 
for the deficiencies of it but, comfort 
yourſelf wich the aſſurance that g taſte for 

| hiſtorx 
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hiſtory will grow and improve by reading. 
—that as you get acquainted with one 
period or nation, your curioſity cannot 
fail to be awakened for what eoncerns 
thoſe immediately connected with it and 
thus, you will inſenſibly be led on, from 
one degree o {knowledge to another. 


If you wite in trivial amuſement” the 
next 8 fout years of your life, 
which are the prime ſeaſon of improve- 
ment, believe me, you will hereafter bit- 
terly regret their loſs: hen you come 
to feel Ae inferior its knowledge 0 

above all, i you ſhould everchs: a mo- 
mer, Hen you feel youf on inability tb- 
direct and aſſiſt the perſuits of your chik 
dren: you will then find ignorance a 
ſevere mortification, and a real eil. 
Let this, my: dear, animate your induſtry 
and let not a modeſt opinion of l 
own capacĩty be a diſcouragement to 
endeavours after knowledge a egen | 
underſtanding, with diligent? and | well- 
directed applicati on, will go much fatther 
than a mare lively genius, if attended with 
that” N and inattention, Which 


too 
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too often accompany/quick parts—lt is 


not for want of capacity that fo many 
women are ſuch trifling, inſipid compani- 
ons io ill qualified for the friendſhip and 

converſation of a ſenſible man—or for 
the taſk'of goveruing and inſtructing a fa- 
mily : it is much oftener from the ne- 


glect of exerciling the talents, which they 


really have, and from omitting to culti- 


vate a taſte for intellectual improvement: 


by this neglect they loſe the ſincereſt 


of badges a pleaſure, which would 
remain when almoſt every other forſakes 
them — which geither fortune nor | 


can deprive them of and which would 


be a comfortand reſource in almoſt roy” 


poſſible ſituation of HMf. Gee 
l can but inſpire you, my dear child; 


with the deſire of making the moſt of your 
time and abilities, my end is anſwered — 
tlie means of knowledge will eaſily be 
found by thoſe. who diligently ſeek them 


Land they will find . erg un 


| dandy rewarded. 


And mow, my dear, 1 think it is me 


to finiſn this long correſpondenee 
:which, though in ſome parts it may have 


been 
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been tegious to. Jou, will not, I hope, be 
found entirely uſeleſs in any. — I have 
laid before you all that my matyreſt; re- 
could enable me to ſuggeſt, for 
direction of your conduct thegugh life. 
Me love for you, my, deareſt. child, 
extends its views beyond this frail and 
tranktory exiſtence—it conſiders you as 
a candidate for immortality—asentering 
te lifts. for the; prize of your high calling 
as contending for a cron of unfading 
glory. —It ſees, with anxious ſolicitude, 
the dangers that ſurround you, and the 
everlaſting ſhame that muſt follow, if you - 
do not exert all your ftrength i inſthe con- 
flict. — Religion therefore has been the 
baſis of my plan the principle, to Which 
every other perſuit is ultimately referred. 
— Here then I have endeavoured to guide 
your. reſearches, and to aſfiſt you in form- 
ing zuſt. notions om a ſubjettof ſuch infi- 
nite importance. have ſtieun you 


neceſſity: of regulating your heart and. 
temper, according to the genuine ſpirit 
of that religion, which I have ſo earneſtly 
Wanne great rule of 3 
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refer your attention to domeſtic duties 
and, even that refinement and elegance 
of manners, and all thoſe graces and ac- 
compliſhments which will ſet your, vir 
tues in the faireſt light, and will engage 
the affeclion and reſpect of all who con- 
verſe with you. — Endeared to Society 
by theſe amiable qualities, your influence 


in it will be more extenſive, and your ca- 
pacity of being uſeful proportionably en- 


larged. — The ſtudies, which I have re- 
commended to you, muſt be likewiſe 
ſubſervient to the ſame views the per- 
fuit of Knowledge, when it is guided and 
controul'd by the principles I have eſta- 
bliſh'd, will conduce to many valuable 
ends: the habit of induſtry, it will give 
you =the nobler kind of friendſhips, 
for which it will qualify you, and its ten- 
dency to promote a candid and liberal way 
of thinking, are obvious advantages, 


might, add, that a mind well informed in 


the various perſuits which intereſt man- 
Kkind, and the influence of ſuch perfuits 


an their happineſs, will embrace, with a 
clearer 
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life. mT the ſame principle, I would 


1 ” 
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clearer choice, and will more ſteadily ad: 
here to, thoſe principles of Virtue, and 
Religion, which the judgment muſt ever 
.approve in proportion as it becomes en- 
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May thoſe delightful bopesb be anſwer'd 
which have animated my heart, while 
withdiligentattention I have endeavour'd - 
to apply to your, advantage all that my 
on experience and beſt obſervation could 
furniſh. With what joy ſhould I ſee my 
deareſt girl. ſhine forth a bright example 
of every thing that is amiable and praiſe- 
worthy !—and how ſweet would be the 
reflection that I had, in any degree, con- 


tributed to make her ſo!—My 2 ex- 
pands with the affecting 3 


pours fort in this adieu the moſt ardent 


wiſhes for your perfection! — If the tender 


ſolicitude expreſs'd for your welfare by 


this “ labour of love” can engage your 


gratitude, you will always remember 


how deeply your conduct ISR the 


happineſs of 


, [73 bur moſt affectionate Aint 
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